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O place education in the station to which 

it is entitled, and to have it rate with the 
citizenry of the country as it ought to rate, 
probably greater change is demanded within 
the profession than without. 


—Roscoe David Case in 
The Journal of Education 
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WITH SCIENCE’S NEWEST HEARING TECHNIQUE 


BONE CONDUCTION 


HE application of Bone Conduction to hearing by Sonotone engi- 
neers shook the entire world of electro-acoustics. It was revolution- 
ary. It actually established a new method of employing a rarely used 
sound-circuit for the deafened. But now comes news of a second, and 
even more dramatic development, the perfected application of this new 
bone conduction technique, represented by our new model, the super- 


powered Super-Sonctone. 
selves . . . and are exclusive. 


NO HEADBAND 
NO BUTTON VIBRATOR 


Here is a new instrument that makes 
virtually no demands on your nervous 
system; those who have bone conductivity 
hear without strain or effort. It has no 
uncomfortable, unsightly headband; only 
the slenderest of ear loops are used. And, 
instead of a button vibrator, the entire 
smooth surface of the oscillator forms the 
sound-conveying contact unit. 


Nine new leadership features speak for them- 


FREE BOOKLET AND TEST! 


Regardless of your hearing loss, or the 
aid you now use, don’t fail to investigate 
this—ihe world’s newest perfected hearing 
aid—years ahead of the rest of the electro- 
acoustic industry. Prove to yourself that it 
is the nearest thing to natural hearing 
science can offer . . . Be sure to call for a 
free test or send your name and address 
for a copy of Sonotone’s new booklet— 
“Science’s Newest Hearing Technique.” 
It’s free. 


SONOTONE—CREATED AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY IN THE UNITED STATES 
ADDRESS ROOM 33-G 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CREATOR OF THE WORLD’S FIRST PORTABLE 
BONE CONDUCTION HEARING AID - - - - 
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This Month’s Contributors 


A graduate of the Los Angeles Day School 
for the Deaf, Bradford Adams, who has been 
partially deaf since birth, has to his credit a 
diploma from the Los Angeles Polytechnic 
High School, a B.A. from the University of 
Southern California and an M.A. from Stan- 
ford. He is now doing research in the labora- 
tory of an oil company. 

After losing all his hearing over night at the 
age of eleven, Jerry Albert Pierce spent six 
months at Clarke School. Then he returned 
to his home in Denver and the regular public 
schools. He took an M.A. at Iowa State Uni- 
versity and became a research chemist for a 
firm in Brooklyn, N. Y. He received a Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins and is now doing bio- 
logical research at that university. 


Mabel Ellery Adams, principal of the Hor- 
ace Mann School in Boston, writes of her old 
friend, Caroline A. Yale, whom she has known 
for more than forty years. 

The experts who helped to make the Chi- 
cago Round Tables a success, W. S. Gray, 
Grace Sterm, A. K. Loomis, Mother Con- 
stantia, Father Stephen Klopfer, E. Druout, 
Frances Hancock, Rachel Dawes Davies, Carl- 
ton Washburne, Giulio Ferreri, Gladys Davis, 
Unosuke Kawamoto, Alice Schilling, Elmer 
Kenyon, Clarence T. Simon, Sherman K. 
Smith, Henry Eastman Bennett, T. V. Archer, 
A. J. Caldwell, and Mary Martin, are men- 
tioned in the articles which present their 
various discussions of curricula, methods, and 
equipment of the schools of today and to- 
morrow. 
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Higher Education for the Deaf 


HE Votta Review expects to publish next month its seventh list of 

deaf students who have graduated from schools and colleges for hear- 
ing students. The number of these is slowly but steadily increasing. 

Teachers of the deaf, in charge of classes soon to graduate, have 
expressed a wish for statements from such graduates, to help them decide 
whether their pupils should undertake the difficult task of acquiring 
further education among unhandicapped boys and girls. Deaf students 
themselves, uncertain of the best course, have also sought advice. 

For the benefit of these special readers, and for the interest of all, 
the Vota Review has arranged for a series of six articles, written by 
deaf men and women who have won degrees at various institutions of 
higher learning. All except one of the writers are totally deaf. Two 
were born so. All required preparatory work in special schools for the 
deaf. One achieved his success without the help of either speech or lip 
reading. 

The first two papers in the series appear in this issue. Others will 
follow in order. 


Value ‘Recetved—and How ! 


bi Breen: WHO SUBSCRIBE FOR VoLTA BuREAU PUBLICATIONS have a real 
reason for taking them and a real purpose in reading them. That is 
why advertising in our magazines is valuable out of all proportion to 
circulation figures. 

One of America’s best known and most charming writers recently 
saw in a Volta Bureau publication the advertisement of a new develop- 
ment in the field of hearing aids. She sent for the instrument, and 
found that it far exceeded her hopes. Its use gave her so much delight 
that she sat down and wrote an article about the renewal of her joy in 
living, and the article was published in a magazine sometimes said to be 
the most influential periodical in the country. 

Thus, through a direct advertisement :the cost of which was almost 
negligible, the manufacturer received indirect advertising of incalculable 
value in the text pages of a great journal. 


Encircling the Globe 


© YOU REALIZE THAT VoLTA BurEAU PUBLICATIONS are carrying in- 

formation about the deaf and the hard of hearing literally around 
the world? We have subscribers not only in every one of the United 
States and in six Canadian Provinces, but also in Argentina, Belgium, 
Brazil, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Hawaii, Holland, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Palestine, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Russia, 
Scotland, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tasmania, Uruguay 
and Yugoslavia. 
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Review 


The Independent Study Plan for the Deaf 
Student at College 


By Braprorp C. ApAms 
With Discussion by Jerry Albert Pierce 


ITH the exception of Gallaudet 

College and certain religious in- 

stitutions, no school has outlined 
a program covering specific university 
education for the deaf. Most of the deaf 
students who are now attending university 
are doing so on their own initiative and 
are participating at a great disadvantage. 
Moreover, a large number have already 
been graduated, and this number will 
increase in direct ratio to continued 
improvement in their preliminary train- 
ing. It may be that careful educators 
will soon investigate the problem, but 
in the meantime a few suggestions for 
operating under the present system may 
not be amiss. 

The independent study plan was first 
devised to stimulate and encourage indi- 
vidual thinking among normal students 
who had demonstrated a willingness and 
ability to conduct work along original 
lines. A high scholastic average was re- 
quired in order to be admitted, and the 
student was expected to give more time 
than others to study and research. The 
scheme is actually a modification of the 
English “Oxford plan” as applied to 
American universities. 

For the deaf student, the fundamental 
principle of the independent study plan 
may be expanded to embrace not only 
the scholastic work, but his endeavours 
in general. The term may be redefined 
to cover independent thinking in a truly 
cooperative sense. 


Thus, independent study should have 
its inception in the mind of the student 
before he even matriculates at a uni- 
versity. He may begin by asking him- 
self if he has a definite, attainable pur- 
pose, whether that purpose may best be 
fulfilled by a college education, whether 
he has had a sufficient educational back- 
ground, whether he has ample funds that 
will guarantee the right amount of train- 
ing, and whether he has the courage to 
face failure when and if ne meets it. 

Much depends on an attainable pur- 
pose. The student must admit that certain 
occupations or professions are more suit- 
able for him than others. Journalism is 
not regarded as a remunerative field,* 
nor such professions as medicine and law. 
However, certain aspects of any of these 
may be followed to advantage: a deaf 
individual may secure employment as a 
skilled technician, although he could not 
be a doctor; or he may be able to take 
advantage of a legal training by working 
in various responsible capacities for a 
law firm. The essential desideratum is 
that the purpose be definite, rather than 
general, and that the student shall have 
at least a good chance for continuing 
after graduation. In other words, he 
must make a thorough preliminary in- 


*Ability to write fluently dces not always in- 
dicate ability along journalistic lines. There are 
many other factors of equal or greater importance, 
such as a capacity for securing news items, inter- 
viewing people, etc. The writing professions depend 
more on individual propensity to accumulate and 
present salable material rather than ability to 
write. 
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vestigation, secure the opinions of recog- 
nized authorities in the fields he is con- 
sidering, and make an independent de- 
cision on the basis of the facts he has 
uncovered. 

The question as to the right amount 
of educational background is disputed by 
various authorities. The circumstance of 
passing the entrance requirements of a 
university may not always be a fair test. 
Some experience in a school for normal 
students, such as an ordinary high school, 
is useful. Generally speaking, it is a 
good plan to pick up as many introduc- 
tory subjects as possible in a preparatory 
school. Ability to read lips or to con- 
verse orally is helpful, but not always 
vital. A good command of English is a 
fine asset. 


Another point that may be embraced 
in the preliminary investigation is the 
choice of university or college. Aside 
from the question of funds available, it 
must be regarded in respect to the repu- 
tation and curriculum of that university 
in the particular field. Sometimes the 
presence of an excellent professor will 
make a “backwater” college desirable. 


Finally, it must be clearly understood 
how much time will be required to 
secure the full benefits of the higher 
education, as half-way measures will not 
suffice. For instance, a Master’s degree 
is essential for some of the engineering 
professions. 

Having thus learned to evaluate the 
conditions, the actual execution of the 
work will be an amplification of the 
same idea, i. e.: one must reason clearly 
at all times and maintain the right atti- 
tude. The deaf man must assume his 
own prerogatives and mold himself with 
the aid of a cooperative spirit. 


Thus, he may report to the office of the 
registrar of the university about a week 
before registration opens. He will inter- 
view that official and secure permission 
to carry on his studies in an independent 
way, with the distinct understanding that 
this will be on his own responsibility, 
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and that arrangements will be made to 
suit the convenience of the professors as 
far as possible. Very rarely will the 
registrar refuse carte blanche. 

The student will then interview some 
responsible person in the department in 
which he intends to enroll, and endeavor 
to secure a satisfactory outline of his 
forthcoming program. If this can be ar. 
ranged in advance, it will save the diff. 
culty usually experienced during the try. 
ing periods of actual registration at which 
time no advisor can be expected to render 
competent service. 

The first year at any university is 
usually the hardest. Classes are large, 
and the scholars are expected to master 
during short periods of time subjects 
which should properly embrace more 
extended treatment. 

Ordinarily, the courses fall into two 
groups: the “lecture” courses, and _ the 
laboratory courses. The latter are gen- 
erally accompanied by a syllabus giving 
definite instructions, and therein the deaf 
student is not always at a disadvantage, 
provided he has found a way to keep 
informed of all the assignments. He 
should endeavor to be thorough in his 
laboratory work, and if he can not keep 
up with the class, some provision must 
be made for additional work at other 
hours. 

The lecture courses require an_ indi- 
vidual arrangement with the professor. 
Where the class work consists almost 
entirely of lectures, it is better for the 
student to use that time doing construc: 
tive reference work in the school library 
or by doing certain assignments that the 
professor may recommend. Certain adept 
lip readers are able to follow the dis 
course in ordinary lectures. However, in 
the author’s experience, and that of a 
majority of other deaf students, this is 
seldom done to complete advantage. 

The student, if working independently 
of the professor’s control, must be care: 
ful to organize and digest his material 
thoroughly before arriving at any con 
clusion, and even then should be pre- 
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pared for circumstances where the ac- 
quired viewpoint may not coincide with 
the views of the instructor. It will be 
noted that although the deaf student is 
forced to do far more work than the 
average in order to meet his grades, and 
must constantly run the hazards of mis- 
understanding, the extra research he does 
will form a firm foundation. Further- 
more, additional work serves a purpose 
because of interdigitation among many 
courses, so that much of what is mastered 
for one is also good preparation for 
another. 

Some topics, such as mathematics, are 
accompanied by board talks. A good 
plan is to report to class with suitable 
books for study when the teacher is not 
illustrating the discourse. Sometimes the 
student can obtain advance notice of the 
subject being discussed. 

Many classes require a certain amount 
of conversational drill. In such cases, the 
teacher may write down a question and 
hand it to the student before the class 
begins. The latter may either recite after 
a prearranged signal, or write out the 
answer. However, the best arrangement 
is for the professor to make an excep- 
tion to his usual procedure and prescribe 
definite additional work for the deaf 
student, so that the latter may not be 
judged at a disadvantage. 

Topics that are almost entirely depen- 
dent upon conversation are best avoided, 
although some of them are required in 
nearly every schedule. Foreign languages 
fall in this classification. A good plan 
is to pursue the work by intensive home 
study during vacation periods, and ask 
for departmental examinations during the 
fall, in lieu of enrolling in these subjects. 
Oral work in any foreign language is 
particularly difficult for the deaf, who 
will derive greater benefit by concentrat- 
ing on grammatical construction and by 
enlarging their vocabularies. 

It must be stressed that each class is a 
distinct problem in itself; the student 
must analyze each separately, determine 
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a plan that will do justice to both him- 
self and the instructor, and act upon it. 
In case of dispute, he should interview 
some friend he has already made among 
the faculty, such as the registrar. 

An important corollary of this method 
is that the student must make diligent 
efforts to gain friends among his fellow 
students. Here, again, the right attitude 
is the main factor. Sometimes participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities or in 
athletics will aid in widening one’s sphere 
of acquaintance. Friends among the class- 
mates are of as great help as those 
among the professors. 

It must be admitted that some impor- 
tant features of the independent study 
plan should operate under a type of con- 
trol, and one of the first steps in any 
improvement should cover this. For in- 
stance, it is not always possible for the 
student to make arrangements most suit- 
able to both him and the professor, and 
in such cases a general counsellor might 
be helpful. This counsellor would rep- 
resent the deaf attending the various col- 
leges within a given district or state, and 
should be in a position to intercede on 
their behalf from time to time. He should 
also ascertain whether the various students 
are taking advantage of their privileges, 
and thus reacting against the deaf in gen- 
eral. In other words, a medium operating 
for both professors and students would be 
helpful to both, and might prevent much 
unnecessary misunderstanding. 

However, any adjustment made in the 
present conditions must retain the favor- 
able features that now prevail. It may 
be said that the experience of mingling 
with normal students and the experience 
of striking out solely on one’s own behalf 
may be among the most valuable benefits 


DISCUSSION 
By Jerry ALBERT PIERCE 
A critical review of Mr. Adams’ paper 
on The Independent Study Plan for the 


Deaf Student at College is made difficult 
because so much of it is obvious. While 
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his statements do refer to the problems of 
the deaf student in college, most of them 
are equally applicable to the hearing 
student. After eliminating the axiomatic 
and the general we have left certain 
propositions which might reasonably be 
considered as pertinent to the subject: 
(1) Most deaf students in colleges are 
participating at a great disadvantage; 
(2) Ability to read lips and converse 
orally is helpful but not always vital: 
(3) The deaf student should carry on his 
studies in an independent way with the 
distinct understanding that this will be 
on his own responsibility; (4) He must 
make diligent efforts to gain friends 
among the faculty and his fellow  stu- 
dents; (5) A general counsellor might 
represent the deaf attending the various 
colleges within a given district or State. 
One other difficulty in evaluating this 
paper is the ever vexing question of per- 
sonal variation. Not all deaf people are 
alike mentally or temperamentally. <A 
strictly drawn schedule of procedure in 
college might be successful in certain 
cases and worthless in others. We may 
take it for granted that any deaf man 
or woman who plans to matriculate at a 
college or university is ambitious, but 
ambition like many other worthy attri- 
butes may be unbridled, and it is not 
necessarily coincident with ability. Nei- 
ther is it always accompanied by adapt- 
ability or the necessary perseverance. 


Mr. Adams’ first thesis is that most 
deaf students in college are participating 
at a great disadvantage. He is evidently 
considering the deaf as a class—the speak- 
ing and the non-speaking—as students in 
a college or university of no particular 
designation. Such a student is working 
under disadvantages, but probably no 
greater ones than the foreign student 
with imperfect English and no knowledge 
of our customs. There are many of these. 
Some, the deaf student and the foreign 
student alike, go through to their degrees, 
and some fall by the wayside. It would 
be interesting to know the percentage of 
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failures, but in the absence of such 
figures we have the satisfaction of realiz. 
ing very surely that deafness itself or 
ignorance of our language and our na. 
tional habits are not altogether to blame, 
The difficulties which Mr. Adams cites 
may be those same ones which cause 
such an hegira of physically normal stu- 
dents at the end of each semester. There 
are ways and ways of flunking out. 

I agree absolutely with Mr. Adams 
that an ability to read lips and to con. 
verse orally is helpful, but not always 
vital. The star member of the Swarth 
more lacrosse team last Spring had only 
a left arm. In his case the other arm 
would have been helpful, but evidently 
it was not vital. He did very well as he 
was. I agree also that the majority of 
deaf students are not able to follow the 
discourse in ordinary lectures. I have 
never seen one who could, and I do not 
believe that the effort is valuable in any 
way. As a matter of fact, I believe that 
the nervous tension created by following 
a lecture through lip reading could better 
be utilized in other ways. I recommend 
keeping one eye on the lecturer and the 
other on the notebook of the best note- 
taker in the room. I have done _ this 
through seven years and three univer- 
sities and recommend the system without 
reservation as a source of much knowl- 
edge and the preserver of nervous equi- 
librium in later years. I am proud of 
my ability to read the lips, but I recog- 
nize its limitations. 

Mr. Adams brings forward as his chief 
proposal a plan for independent study, 
a modification of the Oxford plan. The 
leading seat of this system in America 
is at Swarthmore, and it is known as 
Reading for Honors. Briefly, if and when 
a student has shown to the complete 
satisfaction of the faculty that he is 
capable of carrying on his work without 
suspicion of underhand tactics, that he 
is already known as a student of high 
calibre, that he has unusual talent in 
some particular field, that he is compe 

(Continued on page 474) 
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Memories of Miss Yale 


By Mapet ADAMS 


T was in March, 1891, that I went to 
| ese in the Horace Mann School, 

knowing nothing about the deaf or 
methods of teaching them. I had not been 
in the school a month before I began to 
hear about Miss Caroline Yale and _ the 
Clarke School. In May of that year, two 
of our teachers went to Northampton to 
visit, and Miss Fuller called a teachers’ 
meeting, at which they might report to 
the rest of us what they had seen. 

Everything they said had to de with 
Miss Yale, her theories, her plans, and 
the results the school was getting; and a 
mighty wish was born in me to see Miss 
Yale and know her. 

In April of the next year, 1892, I had 
my wish, for Miss Fuller sent me with 
Miss Kate Hobart, to visit Clarke. We 
arrived in the evening, and Miss Yale was 
waiting with Miss Gawith to welcome us. 
I remember, as though it were yesterday, 
the sound of her beautiful voice, and the 
sense of power which emanated from her. 


She cast a spell over me, a spell which _ 


has altered in its character in the years 
that have passed—forty-one of them—but 
which has never left me. 

There was fear as well as admiration 
in that spell. I couldn’t help being afraid 
of her—she knew so much, she was so sure 
of her facts, and her deductions were so 
inevitable. I thought with a shiver how 
she would despise my teaching. 

I saw her again that same year at the 
Association meeting at Lake George, when 
Clarke School put on a wonderful ten- 
day demonstration of first year work un- 
der Miss June Yale (later Mrs. Crouter). 
A month’s work was shown each day. 
Miss Yale was always present, explaining 
before the lesson and after it, answering 
questions and making clear the reason for 
every step. Between meetings she was al- 
ways about among the rest of us, gracious 
and sympathetic, and then I began to feel 


the loveliness of her nature and to un- 
derstand why her teachers worshipped 
her so. 

In April of the next year, 1893, I spent 
a fortnight at Northampton, visiting five 
hours a day, attending training class meet- 
ings, listening to Miss Yale daily as she 
read aloud to the training class, and liv- 
ing the life there for two golden weeks. 
It used to be said that a year of Miss 
Yale’s training would fit a girl for any 
position in life, even to become the wife 
of the President. (We did not know then 
that the saying was prophetic.) 

Clarke School entertained me during 
that visit, and Miss Yale did everything 
in her power to help me in my teaching. 
I suppose she did the same for many, 
many others, giving her time and her 
friendship and herself, freely, generously, 
to anyone who needed encouragement in 
the teaching of the deaf. I went back to 
my work heartened and inspired to do the 
best that was in me, and deeply aware of 
my indebtedness to her. 

I never quite lost my awe of her. When 
a lesson was a failure, and I knew it, an 
inward shiver always came to tell me 
what Miss Yale would have to say about 
such a lesson. She visited my class only 
once, and as it happened things went 
fairly well, but I never knew what she 
thought. 

As years went on, I carne to know Miss 
Yale better and to love her more and 
more. Always she was ready to help; 
always she illumined a problem with a 
flood of the light of common sense. After 
my appointment as principal, I needed 
some technical help which only the prin- 
cipal of a school for the deaf could give, 
and during a one-day visit she set me on 
the right path and taught me certain prin- 
ciples which have been my guides ever 
since. 

I met her at many Association meet- 
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ings and conventions and always her 
talks and reports were among the most 
valuable contributions made. If anyone 
disagreed with her, it was seldom that 
he (never she) had the temerity to say 
so, although an objection might occasion- 
ally appear in some publication after- 
wards. 

The last meeting at which I remember 
to have seen her was the one at Lexing- 
ton Avenue in 1924. I presided at a 
session on the development of language, 
and I can see her beside Miss Leonard in 
the front seat, nodding an emphatic ap- 
proval of something I said. 

I make no attempt to enumerate her 
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contributions to the growth of the oral 
movement or her writings on the subject; 
that should be done systematically and 
exhaustively by some loving hand. But 
I must speak of her book, “Years of 
Building,” which brought to so many of 
her old friends and admirers a summing 
up of her own view of the work she had 
done. Never once does she claim any 
credit; but always the reader knows 
where the credit belongs, and appreciates 
her modesty and loving kindness. 

The beautiful service held on July fifth 
in her own beloved Edwards Church, 
filled with loving alumni and _ friends, 
was a fitting ending to a beautiful life. 


Tributes to Miss Yale 


delia Yale, eighty-four years old 

and for more than sixty years iden- 
tified with the Clarke School for the Deaf 
as teacher and principal, closed her use- 
ful and brilliant earthly career. 

For over half a century her rigid char- 
acter, unswerving principles and _ active 
championship of oral training for the 
deaf child were outstanding landmarks 
and examples to all educators of the deaf. 
Not only was she a commanding force in 
the rehabilitation of the deaf child and 
in the training of teachers to qualify for 
lives of activity in this splendid humani- 
tarian field, but her counsel and vision 
were a constant stimulus to her colleagues 
and disciples for continued efforts in be- 
half of the deaf. 

Her wise management of Clarke School 
has placed this institution in the front 
rank as a modern and model school for 
the deaf; her clear understanding of the 
principles and practice of this special ped- 
agogy has supplied the American teaching 
profession with a loyal and devoted group 
of oral advocates; her judgment and experi- 
ence have been a tower of strength in the 
many difficult problems and conflicts with 
which the educational progress of the 
deaf child has been beset. 


(): JULY 2, 1933, Dr. Caroline Ar- 


Added to these outstanding characteris- 
tics there was an indefatigable working 
energy that in itself bespeaks a successful 
life. Hers was a successful life, devoted 
to a glorious cause. Endowed with such 
a spirit and such a commanding person- 
ality, it was but natural that her influence 
and her work should extend beyond the 
confines of her community and that her 
friends and supporters throughout the na- 
tion should sincerely mourn her passing. 

What a glorious cause in which to la- 
bor! What a splendid example to follow! 
What a spirit, what a courage, what a 
real sympathetic devotion, what an under- 
standing heart and mind! 

It is with utmost respect, genuine ad- 
miration and sincere sympathy that I of- 
fer these humble words of appreciation. 


Max Go.pstern, M.D. 


From Clarke School Normal 
Graduates 


Dear Miss LEONARD: 


Those of us here at the Summer School 
who have been teachers-in-training at 
Clarke School held a little gathering 
today. No formal meeting was possible, 
but Miss Hancock called us together and 
gave us the opportunity to say what all 
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of us were thinking—that we wanted in 
some way to send you a message. After 
talking it over, we decided just to tell 
you as simply and sincerely as we could 
how truly we sympathize with you and 
with the members of Miss Yale’s family 
in your loss and theirs and ours. 

There is probably not one of us who 
does not carry some element of character 
influenced by Miss Yale. Each of us will 
feel a personal deprivation in her going, 
and we shall treasure her memory for 
what she put into our work and our 
lives. May her spirit abide with you 
and with the school. 

Those present at the meeting were: 

E. Frances Hancock, Velma Sauvain, 
Katherine Feeley, Emma Hoyte Rawlings, 
Dorothy Graef, Ethel Warfield, Mary E. 
Numbers, Amelia De Motte, Edith M. 
Buell, Eloise Kennedy, Laura Arbaugh, 
and the undersigned, who is merely act- 
ing as amanuensis for the group. 

Lovingly yours, 
JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE. 


From Educators and Physicians 


Dr. E. McK. Goopwin, Morganton, 
N. C.: We are deeply grieved to learn 
of the passing of Dr. Yale. No teacher 
has exerted greater influence on the pro- 
fession than she. The North Carolina 
School for the Deaf extends sincere sym- 
pathy. 

Dr. Gorpon Berry, Worcester, Trustee 
of Clarke School: I learned with sincere 
regret of the passing of this great pio- 
neer in work for the deaf. The children 
have lost a wonderful friend. My deep- 
est sympathy goes out to you, to the 
teachers and to the School. 

Mrs. Luctte M. Moore, School for the 
Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida: What a 
wonderful life Miss Yale led! It is one 
of the earthly evidences of immortality. 
I suppose she lives in countless lives— 
pupils whom she has developed, teachers 
to whom she is an ideal—scattered to the 
four corners of the earth. 


Mr. Frank  Driccs, Utah: 


Ogden, 
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What a marvellous woman she has been 
through all the years! She has lived such 
a full life, leaving us all the richer and 
better for having travelled a little way 
with her. 

Mr. AntHony IcLER, Budapest: | 
learned thr-ugh Miss Yale’s wonderful 
spirit to love and understand deaf people. 
The days I spent in association with her 
are my dearest memories. 

Mr. ELtwoop A. STEVENSON, Berkeley, 
Calif.: The entire profession is very 
deeply affected by Miss Yale’s passing. 
She has been one of the pillars in the 
education of the deaf and her going 
means a great void in our professional 
life. 

Mr. Otis A. Betts, Rome, N. Y.: The 
loss to our profession will be considered 
nation-wide, but as we all know, her 
field of human activities extended in many 
directions and all will deplore the loss 
that we now feel. 

Mr. Joun F. Overlea, Md.: 
A great figure in the education of the 
deaf has passed on. Perhaps no person 
in the world has more greatly influenced 
the upward movement in the education 
of the deaf than Miss Yale. Her memory 
will always be sacred to all educators of 
the deaf. May the spirit she has inspired 
live on in this important work. 

Mr. Leonarp Etstap, Faribault, Minn.: 
Miss, Yale’s passing will be mourned by 
hundreds of members of the profession 
all over the world. It is very rare indeed 
that any one person is given to play such 
an important part in any profession as 
Miss Yale has in ours. She may be gone 
from us in person, but her influence and 
spirit will remain with us always. 

SisTERS OF CHARITY, DePaul Institute 
for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa.: The Sisters 
mourn the loss of a friend of every 
teacher of the deaf and of every deaf 
child. 

Dr. Oscar PITTENGER, Indianapolis, 
Indiana: None but a great personality 
could have accomplished what she did. 

Mr. Icnatius Frederick, Md.: 
I wish to join as one among a host of 
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others in the expression of sorrow in the 
passing of Dr. Caroline A. Yale. 

Miss MartHa E. Bruun, Boston, Mass.: 
In the passing of Dr. Caroline A. Yale, 
both the deaf and the deafened all over 
the world have lost a great benefactor 
and a valuable friend. All those who had 
the good fortune to be in any way con- 
nected with Miss Yale and her work 
know how impossible it is to express 
their appreciation of her. No one could 
be in her presence any length of time 
without realizing the greatness of her 
personality. To have had such a trusted 
and wise counselor and dear friend was 
indeed a privilege for which I am truly 
erateful. 

Mr. Arvin E. Pope, West Trenton, 
N. J.: In expressing my personal opinion 
as well as the opinion of the Conven- 
tion, I wish to say that the loss of Miss 
Yale has closed the career of a most 
dominant personality in the education of 
the deaf, not only in America but in the 
whole world and for all time. Her leader- 
ship, always persistent and progressive, 
has led to great changes in the education 
of the deaf. Her wisdom, her tolerance 
and her understanding of the human side 
of the deaf child have upheld the oral 
work in this country. Some members of 
the Convention have differed with her 
in their opinions but they have always 
had the greatest respect and honor for 
her, and one by one they have come to 
see more and more her way of thinking. 
They have become more and more under- 
standing, even more so than some who 
have followed her with less understanding. 
Geniuses such as Miss Yale appear only 
now and then through long periods of 
civilization. Her standards will be carried 
forward by those who differed with her 
in the beginning as well as those who 


followed her. 
A Personal Glimpse 


The following letter, received at the 
Volta Bureau years ago, sums up Miss 
Yale’s character so aptly and so rever- 
ently that it seems especially apropos at 
this time. 
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April 29, 1927. 
My peAR Miss TIMBERLAKE: 


I have seldom been impressed by an 
article more forcibly than I was by Miss 
Yale’s comments on the remarkable jour- 
nal kept by Miss Rogers in the early 
days of her teaching and her own reac- 
tion upon its discovery.* 

It is nothing new to find joy in words 
of Miss Yale’s, for there is always in- 
spiration in her none too frequent mes- 
sages; but in her article, so gracefully, 
so unselfconsciously does she give us a 
glimpse of her real self that I feel con- 
strained to express a grateful word. 

Miss Yale has probably heard of the 
normal graduate who, faithful to the notes 
painstakingly set down at Clarke School, 
was discovered next year just as pains- 
takingly instructing a beginning geog- 
raphy class of Texas children as to the 
direction of Northampton from Mt. Tom. 
That was of course an extreme case, but 
how often is an educational leader inter- 
preted according to the letter of his 
methods while the spirit is unseen! But 
in this article we have the vision of a 
great personality shining resplendently be- 
hind the methods we lean upon so thank- 
fully, and we see again for a pregnant 
moment the spirit of that fine counselor, 
not crystallized into an arbitrary law- 
giver but glowing with the enthusiasm of 
the true leader, warmed by a discovery 
that may be of human benefit. 

Is not this openmindedness the secret 
of Miss Yale’s claim to our professional 
devotion? None too quick to accept un- 
tried suggestion, yet ever ready to give 
ear and thorough trying out to what seems 
promising, she stands not merely a great 
authority, but a fine example of the in- 
spired teacher ever eager to grasp at new 
assistance from any source for the benefit 
of those little children to whom her arms 
have been for so many years outstretched. 

Surely this is the spirit that goes for- 
ever marching on. 

Sincerely, 
ErHet M. 


*VoutTa ReEviEw, April, 1927. 
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Special Problems in the Education of 
the Deaf 


Section C of the Chicago Round Tables 


ducted at the University of Chicago 

by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf was opened July 17, 1933. Five 
meetings were held, on July 17, 19, 21, 
24, and 26. The chairmen were Dr. 
GiuLio FerrerI, of Milan, Italy, and Dr. 
UnosukE Kawamoto, Tokio, Japan. The 
general topic was “Special Problems in 
the Education of the Deaf.” In the fol- 
lowing reports and discussions, the sub- 
topics have been grouped under three 
heads: 1. The Restatement of Objectives 
and Examination of Curricula; 2. Stand- 
ardization (in age restrictions, grading, 


en C of the Round Tables con- 


speech teaching and auricular training, 
and the training of teachers and _ super- 
visors) ; and 3. The School of Tomorrow. 

For the reports on the meetings and 
summaries of the extempore talks, we are 
indebted to the following committee: Miss 
Alice Streng, Miss Agnes Schilling, Miss 
Pearl Herdman. 

Dr. KawaMoTo opened the first meet- 
ing by announcing that the discussion 
would deal with the restatement of ob- 
jectives in the education of the deaf with 
the purpose of giving to the deaf child: 
(1) desirable understandings; (2) desir- 
able attitudes; (3) desirable apprecia- 
tions; and (4) desirable skills. 


Restating Objectives and Examining Curricula 


Dr. W. S. Gray, Director of Teacher 
Training at the University of Chicago, 
presented a paper in which he stressed 
the fact that the trends in education in 
the elementary school should be the basis 
for the education of the special group, in 
order that the special group may be as 
much as possible a part of the whole 
group. The original aims of education 
were to teach children to speak, read and 
write English, and give them a working 
knowledge of arithmetic. Today we re- 
state this fundamental concept of the duty 
of the elementary school, but our ap- 
proach is different. Through vital ac- 
tivities, we are able to achieve an integra- 
tion of skills. The fundamentals are not 


aims in themselves. 

Elementary education must give the 
boy and girl information and understand- 
ing which everyone in a democracy must 
have. A wealth of reading material on 


the world about us and on the people of 
other lands, together with a wealth of 
vital experience, should be offered to the 
child as early as possible. Every avail- 
able means should be used to bring him 
a rich stimulation. 

The school of today is the child cen- 
tered school, in which interests, capac- 
ities, and needs are the point of depar- 
ture in the learning activities, the aim 
being to train the child for effective 
cooperation in the affairs of a changing 
civilization, and to develop in him a 
social rather than a selfish personality. 
In dealing with a deaf child, our em- 
phasis should be placed on the develop- 
ment of an integrated personality, which 
will bring him into accord with those 
about him, into harmony with his en- 
vironment, and into an understanding of 
his relation to persons and things. 

Dr. Grace Storm, School of Educa- 
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tion, University of Chicago, said that the 
primary curriculum should stimulate de- 
velopments, develop fundamental skills 
(reading, writing, etc.) and show the 
child his place in society. It should 
agree with child psychology, it should be 
built around social needs, and it should 
be flexible. The child must learn through 
his own experience. There must be repe- 
tition for skill in writing, spelling, etc., 
but the child must find things out for 
himself. In social studies, he can trace 
the development in the means of travel- 
ing, transportation, postal service, ete. 
He can express these experiences in con- 
struction, drawing, and other activities. 
She said that the curriculum must be 
built on the following principles: (a) it 
must be purposeful; (b) it must be 
social; (c) it must be flexible; (d) it 
must recognize community needs. 
Discussion of the topic, “Grammar 
Grade Curriculum for the Deaf,” was 
opened by Dr. A. K. Loomis, Principal 
of the Experimental High School of the 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. Dr. Loomis prefaced his formal 
discussion with an extemporaneous ex- 
planation of the distribution of time and 
subject matter practiced in the school 
he directs. The plan has for its purpose 
certain desirable ends, among which he 
stressed: (a) recognition of individual 
differences; (b) acceleration or retarda- 
tion of pupil progress according to ability 
in each subject, with a minimum of effort 
on the part of the teacher and equitable 
grading of all work done; (c) clearly 
defined purpose in each field of study, 
to avoid gaps between what has been 
recognized as the grammar grade cur- 
riculum and the high school curriculum 
and also that wider gap which has existed 
between high school and college courses; 
(d) employment of the “unit of study” 
for each subject in the curriculum, a 
practice which facilitates revision of 
courses to embrace new information and 
provide opportunity for new approach 
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or adjustment to changed conditions of 
instruction; and (e) enrichment of the 
course of study »*thout lengthening the 
school day. 

He said that the child must find his 
ability and his disability. A feeling of 
inferiority is often developed from arith- 
metical disability. The desirable skills to 
which attention should be given in the 
program of general education above the 
elementary school include: (a) certain 
language skills, such as reading, writing, 
and language usage; (b) number skills; 
(c) handwork skills, including skills used 
in any of the fine and practical arts; 
(d) skills involved in general sports. 

He outlined a program of studies for 
the years immediately following the ele- 
mentary school, but stated that the same 
outline could be followed with the lesser 
grades. He said that the study of general 
science should be correlated with general 
mathematics in grades seven, eight, and 
nine, and limited to meeting the needs 
of all rather than the special interests of 
a few. Fine and practical arts should 
receive one hour, physical education one 
hour. One hour a day should be used by 
the individual pupil in the library, art 
study, shop, or science laboratory, accord- 
ing to his own interests, but subject to 
the guidance of a teacher. 

This part of his discussion was espe- 
cially interesting in that it indicates ten- 
dencies in modern schools, and suggests 
what we may be called upon to recognize 
as “normality” for the grammar grade 
pupil. Dr. Loomis’ paper can be fully 
appreciated only when one has a clear 
understanding of the experience in the 
experimental school upon which it was 
based. Significant to teachers of the deaf, 
just now, is his distribution of time and 
correlation of subject matter. 

MotHerR Constantia, of Le Couteulx 
Saint Mary’s Institution for the Deaf, 
Buffalo, offered a primary curriculum, 
stating that “primary” includes the first 
years of school up to the fourth grade. 
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A Primary Curriculum for the Deaf 


By Motuer ConsTanTIA 


VERY school for the deaf places 
first emphasis upon primary 

struction. Teachers of the deaf 
realize only too poignantly the sad _ loss 
that accrues to the little deaf child be- 
cause of wasted early years before school 
age, or because of inefficient teaching in 
the primary grades. Therefore the first 
point we offer for consideration is the 
possibilities of the pre-school class and 
the scope of its curriculum. 

There is a growing appreciation in the 
field of pedagogy of the value of special 
training for not only deaf, but even nor- 
mal children of pre-school age, and many 
schools now have pre-school classes. The 
alumni of the University of Chicago as 
far back as 1916 sponsored a nursery 
school group because (we quote) “They 
felt the need, which they could not fill 
in their own homes, of the beginnings 
of social contact, of group play, the 
chance at give and take and the super- 
vision at times of adults not the chil- 
dren’s own mothers.” How much more 
beneficial is such group training for the 
young deaf child, cut off as he is from 
all social contact! In New York State 
recently a bill was proposed placing the 
admission age of pupils into the State 
schools for the deaf at three years instead 
of five, but because of financial difficul- 
ties our governor, though favoring the 
measure, was forced to veto it. 

If it is an established fact that the pre- 
school class is most important and neces- 
sary for the deaf, of what shall the cur- 
riculum consist? At once there is sug- 
gested: sense training, vocabulary build- 
ing, first steps in speech, speech reading 
and reading. Here the Belgian method 
may be used to great advantage, for one 
of its claims to efficiency is that it makes 
possible the education of the deaf at an 
earlier age. We have tried it at St. 
Mary’s, and with success, we believe. 


Our second point offered for discussion 
then is the Belgian Method. A brief out- 
line of the various steps it comprises 
seems to be in order: (1) exercises of 
identification; (2) ideo-visuelle reading; 
(3) synthetic lip reading; (4) speech; 
(5) writing—and all these taught “glob- 
ally”—that is, as a unit, not by elements. 

On the primary curriculum of every 
school for the deaf there stands out in 
capital letters: 


Speech, Speech Reading, Writing 


The Belgian method with its ideo. 
visuelle reading and synthetic lip reading 
provides a forward step in language 
study. These exercises help the pupils to 
convey their thoughts and impressions 
in complete sentences, and not just by 
isolated words and monosyllables. 

If the children have obtained a fair 
mastery of the intricacies of language, 
the first steps of history and geography 
will offer no special problems. It is the 
teaching of arithmetic that presents the 
difficulties. We have found that with the 
concrete material developed from the 
plan of the Belgian exercises the pupils 
grasp, the initial steps of number work 
with greater ease and interest. 

The teaching of health and safety is of 
great importance to our deaf children. 
In the primary grades it may best be 
presented by posters, pictures, booklets. 
The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce sup- 
plies us each month with posters and 
outlined suggestions for safety projects. 
The teachers also follow the New York 
State Syllabus on Health adapting it to 
the needs and abilities of our pupils. 

Drawing should be included in every 
curriculum. Especially should deaf chil- 
dren be taught to draw, for they depend 
completely upon graphic representations 
for much of their knowledge. The Belgian 
method places great stress upon drawing, 
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and in European schools much more time 
is alloted to it than in American schools. 
There is no question of its value for 
developing powers of observation and 
concentration. How do you teach it? 
What place does it find on your pro- 
gram? 

In the curricula of all schools for hear- 
ing children, even the nursery school, we 
find rhythm and music. Our deaf pupils 
should not be denied any of the advan- 
tages and joy they undoubtedly derive 
from whatever of music and rhythm we 
can teach them. Rhythm gives poise and 
self-control: music builds character, re- 
finement, happiness. In the primary 
classes we can give to the pupils that 
heritage of all children, the nursery 
thymes. These may be followed by the 
standard songs that everyone loves: the 
patriotic “America,” the beloved South- 
ern songs such as “Old Black Joe” and 
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the various classic and folk songs that 
are familiar and dear to all of us. The 
ingenuity of the teacher will devise, be- 
sides the voice work, many rhythmic 
exercises and little dances that will make 
this period one of the happiest on the 
program. Rhythm sticks and rhythm 
bands are quite popular at present in 
schools for both deaf and _ hearing. 

It is not right to omit religion from 
the curriculum, but because of the various 
creeds represented in a meeting of this 
kind it is difficult to discuss the means 
and methods of teaching it. We just offer 
a plea that our deaf children be taught 
to reverence and love God, to pray, to 
esteem holiness and goodness, to respect 
and love their fellow men, and to receive 
the sufferings and the buffets of life in 
a spirit of resignation and happiness. 
It is not too early to begin in the primary 
years to instill these dispositions into the 
hearts of the little ones. 


Analytical Versus Global Methods of Instruction 


HE discussion on ihe teaching of 
speech by the global method was 
opened by FaTHER STEPHEN KLop- 
FER of St. John’s Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Francis. Wisconsin. He stressed the fact 
that the global method is not a new one. 
David Greenberger of the Lexington Ave- 
nue School, Miss Garrett of Philadelphia, 
and Professor Schubel of Zurich had pre- 
ferred the global to the so called element 
method because they felt that they gained 
better results by its means in lip reading 
and speech. Synthetic reading is a more 
rapid means of giving the little deaf 
child his start in language. Before teach- 
ing him to speak, we train him to recog- 
nize from the movements of the lips the 
names of his companions and sundry 
short commands. 

There is no doubt that we make the 
speech training of the deaf pupils need- 
lessly difficult if we drill them in a series 
of isolated sounds which do not occur 


in language. In the Belgian method, a 
mispronounced element is corrected at a 
time when the pupil utters a known word 
in connection with some action or inter- 
pretation of some interesting topic. The 
correction is given in such a way as to 
make the child realize he is being helped 
to do something important and to do it 
well. 

Speech acquired through the analytic 
method is not fluent. The volume of 
breath used for each element is equivalent 
to that required for a syllable or a word. 
In spite of breathing exercises, this diff- 
culty is increased by drills on isolated 
sounds. Sounds are _ over-emphasized. 
Drills on isolated syllables are purely 
mechanical, and offer no mental food to 
the child. 

Mr. E. Drovot, Professor in the 
National Institution for the Deaf, Paris, 
France, sent a paper on the Belgian 
Method of Demutisation. After outlining 
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the history of Herlin’s adaptation to the 
deaf child of the Decroly principles of 
“globalization,” Mr. Drouot explained the 
procedure followed with young children 
—“as young as possible”. “For if 
the little deaf child has acquired the 
detestable habit of thinking in a language 
of mimicry, it is difficult, no matter what 
one may do subsequently, to lead him 
to think in terms of written language or 
of language read on the lips.” 


In the Belgian method, the teaching 
of written language is approached very 
early through silent reading. The child is 
taught the significance of words and 
sentences long before he is capable of 
pronouncing them. The teaching of lip 
reading begins very early. The teacher 
never ceases to talk to his pupils; they 
are plunged into a “bath of words.” “By 
reason of seeing repeated over and over 
again the same words, the same short 
sentences, and impelled by the instinct 
of imitation so active in the young child, 
the little deaf pupil tries to repeat that 
which he sees his teacher do.” He suc- 
ceeds in a manner unskilled at first but 
becoming more intelligible with repeti- 
tions. In this way the child learns to 
talk quite naturally. The eye, not the 
sense of touch, plays the chief role. 
When the global teaching of the word 
is well on its way, a few analytic drills 
may be given, vowels and consonants 
taken separately, but without too much 
concentration. 


“Thanks to the early introduction of 
silent reading and of speech reading into 
the curriculum, language is taught almost 
from the very beginning in the most 
profitable manner. The teaching, as the 
circumstances and the occasion arise, of 
every day occurrences, is one of the chief 
characteristics of the method. 


“Some of the children of seven and 
eight are as advanced in speech, in lip 
reading and in language as were children 
of eleven and twelve formerly, and far 
more developed than the latter intellectu- 
ally. They read the lips much more cor- 
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rectly, and more rapidly. Their speech 
is more spontaneous, less harsh and easier 
to understand; the voice is more natural 
and has not the excessive volume which 
characterized it formerly. Speech taught 
by a natural method, signs having been 
disposed of, is built upon a solid founda- 
tion; it is better assimilated. 


“The teaching of the deaf child, begun 
earlier and pursued by improved methods, 
attains results unheard of in the ‘old 
days.’ The results which are particularly 
remarkable in the case of children well 
endowed mentally are, even with those 
less well equipped, decidedly superior te 
what they used to be.” 

Miss Frances Hancock, of the Lexing. 
ton Avenue School, discussing ihe ana 
lytic versus the global method, said that 
there are fashions in methods in public 
school systems as well as in other things. 
For instance, the sentence method in read- 
ing was in vogue for a time; then the 
word method; then phonics were em- 
phasized. The pendulum swung to the 
extreme limit for each. Now all methods 
are modified to form a more flexible 
system. It is the same in teaching the 
deaf. There has been definite progress. 
At present, lip reading and reading com- 
prehension go far ahead of speech, where- 


as formerly reading usually came after 
the presentation of language in lip read- 


ing’and speech. The beginning of speech 
in schools for the deaf is analogous to 
the babbling of the infant. Positions for 
most elementary sounds are taught, though 
short vowels are taught in combinations 
with consonant sounds. However they are 
taught, reasonable accuracy is necessary 
for intelligible speech. 

Words are taught as a whole by means 
of imitation, from sight and the tactile 
sense. They are not built up sound by 
sound. The pupils are taught to recog: 
nize the formation and movements sub- 


consciously so that they are able to write 


new words phonetically. 
When Madame Lamarque, of the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf in Paris, visited the 
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Lexington Avenue School, she remarked, 
after she had observed the formal and in- 
formal speech work, the lip reading of 
nouns and stories, and the silent reading, 
“It is much the same as our method.” 
Mrs. RacHEL Dawes Davies expressed 
the opinion that there was no great dif- 
ference in the Belgian method and the 
methods of modern education in the 
more progressive schools of this country. 
She took issue with Father Klopfer’s 
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statement that we always teach elements 
alone. The sounds of r and / are never 
given except in combination. Reading 
and lip reading are carried on in relation 
to life situations and have been presented 
thus for a long time. 

No matter what name we apply to the 
method, remarked Mrs. Davies, it is our 
duty in our work with the deaf, to adopt 
as nearly as possible the newer methods 
for hearing children. 


Standardization in Schools for the Deaf 


Superintendent of Schools, Win- 

netka, Illinois, opened the meet- 
ing of July 21 with a discussion on 
“Standardization of Curriculum.” There 
are basic skills, he said, which every 
child should master, and the curriculum 
should be standardized where these com- 
mon essentials are concerned, but no 
further. There is a stage of psychological 
growth at which children can learn cer- 
tain things: for instance, 614 is the age 
for learning to read; 1114 for learning 
long division. But we should not ignore 
individual differences in children. 

The average school wastes too much 
time in recitation. Testing, stimulating 
and socializing can all be done much 
better in other ways. Diagnostic tests and 
self-teaching material eliminate the reci- 
tation. All useless elements, such as 
square root, for instance, and sight read- 
ing of music, can easily be eliminated. 
At least half of the time should be free 
for activities not standardized, such as 
student government, where cooperation 
rather than judgment of others is taught, 
and organized playground work, where 
ideals of sportsmanship are developed. 

Dr. Grutio Ferrert, of Milan, Italy, 
after discussing informally Dr. Wash- 
burne’s point of view, gave the first of 
a series of talks on the standardization of 
training for teachers and supervisors. 


1D’ CARLTON WASHBURNE, 


STANDARDIZED TRAINING OF 
SUPERVISORS 


By FERRERI 


To obtain a standardization of didactic 
procedure in the special schools for the 
deaf, it is everywhere highly urgent that 
the office of trained supervisor be created. 
My own experience has brought me to 
the conclusion that there is a real need 
for suitably trained supervisors, if regu- 
lar teaching progress is to be maintained. 
Supervisors should possess a duly recog- 
nized competence in the field of practical 
teaching, including a sound knowledge 
of the general and special theories relat- 
ing to general elementary education, but 
they should not be too easily influenced 
by the vagaries of so-called new methods 
or unproven theories. 

The supervisor must be the right man 
in the right place. His tasks are twofold: 
to follow closely the methods, plans, 
programs, and progress in the schools; 
to be ready at all times to offer wise 
counsel to teachers requiring such aid, 
and to give practical demonstrations of 
how best to overcome teaching difficulties 
which arise. 

There should be close and active co- 
operation between supervisor and teacher. 
However, their discussions should be kept 
out of the school room. Unlike doctors, 
whose advice must be followed to the 
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letter, the supervisor should merely offer 
recommendations and place the fruits of 
his greater knowledge and experience at 
the disposal of the teacher, who, once 
convinced of the soundness of the advice, 
should put it into execution without 
delay. 

In order to obtain the most efficient 
persons to be trained as supervisors, they 
should be chosen from among those who 
have had from ten to fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in teaching. This practical prep- 
aration would influence teachers to lend 
a willing ear to the recommendations of 
the supervisor and ensure the prestige 
and influence of the supervisors. Such 
has been my proposal to the government 
of my country for the creation of official 
inspectors in schools for the deaf. 


IS STANDARDIZATION DESIRABLE 
IN THE TRAINING OF 
SUPERVISORS? 


By Guapys Davis* 


Before answering the question, “Is 
standardization valuable in training super- 
visors of instruction,” it will be well to 
define the terms standardization, training 
and supervisors of instruction. 

First of all, to state it negatively, I do 
not think of standardization as the pro- 
duction of standardized teachers who will 
proceed to give standardized subject mat- 
ter to children by a standardized method. 
This smacks of the formal sitting-listen- 
ing school of yesterday wherein a pre- 
cise pedagog asked numerous questions 
and a static child answered for no other 
reason than that he was supposed to. 
Rather, my conception of standardization 
is a “raising of the standards,” which 
implies that there will be provision for 
similarity of basic essentials through con- 
formity to fixed rules but that these rules 
must change with the changing social 
order, as well as be adapted to local 
needs of the areas served. Also, there 
must be plenty of latitude for the expres- 
sion of individuality, together with free- 


*Supervising teacher at the Virginia School. 
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dom and encouragement in experimenta- 
tion to improve pupil learning. 

To illustrate the points, “basic essen. 
tials” and “expression of individuality,” 
college students taking a course in tests 
and measurements will all acquire the 
same basic skills, but along different 
lines of investigation. An art student will 
work out correlations between intelligence 
and art appreciation, but a student in 
elementary education will prefer investi- 
gating the relationship between reading 
ability and intelligence in the grade in 
which he is doing student teaching. How. 
ever, it is expected that both will have 
mastered fundamental technics of testing 
and measuring at the end of the course, 
but along different lines of individual 
interest. 

By “experimentation to improve pupil 
learning” I mean that it is not the office 
of the college training teacher to say to 
the student, “We teach language to a 
deaf child this way and it is the proper 
way. Learn exactly how it is done and 
go and do likewise.” Rather, we should 
say, “We teach language to a deaf child 
in this way. In the light of what you 
have been learning in philosophy of edu- 
cation and other education subjects, do 
you think this is the right way?” If the 
student answers “No,” she should be _per- 
mitted to formulate an improved plan, and 
if the plan seems to be reasonably good, 
the student should be allowed to try it out 
in a class of deaf children. Even if the 
student doesn’t obtain startling results, 
at least she is made aware of the fact that 
progress in education depends on the abil- 
ity to think. Then, too, if she is given the 
opportunity to do constructive thinking in 
training, when she goes into the field, she 
will be more apt to give her pupils a 
chance to think, and after all, that is the 
most important phase of education. 

Standardization within an educational 
field to me signifies that there are ten- 
porary minimum goals in terms of four 
dational knowledge and skills established 
on the basis of scientific experimentation 
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or co-operative expert judgments. These 
so-called goals should be discarded as 
they become outworn in an ever-chang- 
ing society. 

In the light of a new modern philoso- 
phy of education, the word training 
should now take on a new meaning. Kil- 
patrick draws our attention to the fact 
that training is a “hateful word when 
applied to humans. We train dogs to do 
our bidding but we ought not to treat 
people this way, for training carries with 
it the meaning of teaching the teacher 
pre-arranged ways of thinking and do- 
ing.” In accordance with this progressive 
idea, our usual meaning of training be- 


longs in the same category with our anti- - 


quated notion of standardization. To lead 
away from this idea, I shall use the word 
“training” to mean guidance, which im- 
plies assisting teachers to be self-analyti- 
cal, self-critical, and _self-directing. 


This brings me to the term “supervis- 
ors of instruction,” which I interpret as 
meaning supervisors of teachers in schools 


for the deaf. 


In the light of these definitions, our 
problem might be stated in this manner: 
Should all supervisors of teachers of the 
deaf be required to possess a_ similar 
foundational preparation with the under- 
standing that it be elastic enough to pro- 
vide for creative thinking, and research 
along lines of keenest interest? The an- 
swer should certainly be “yes,” but a dif- 
ferentiation should be made between the 
individual entering the field and the per- 
son now in service. The requirements for 
the former class should be much more 
rigid than for the latter. 


What the standards for a supervisor 
entering the field should be are not defi- 
nitely known at the present time, but cer- 
tainly, for the first step, she should have 
received her bachelor’s degree following 
a four-year course for teachers of the deaf 
at an accredited college. 

During the four-year college course, in 
keeping with the general tendency of pres- 
ent day education, she should not special- 
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ize in the first two years, as this early 
period is utilized in acquiring a rich cul- 
tural background in other and_ allied 
fields, not for the purpose of thorough 
knowledge, but for appreciation and 
broadening influences. This sensitizes the 
supervisor to a realization of the prob- 
lems of others and lifts her out of the 
realm of being a slave to her own par- 
ticular interest. 

The last two years of a four year col- 
lege education should be concentrated on 
specialization, with much time given over 
to experimentation and investigation in 
the improvement of the education of the 
deaf along lines of modern aims and ob- 
jectives. 

Personality adjustment, philosophy of 
education, several courses in psychology, 
tests and measurements, technics of read- 
ing, arithmetic, and other correlated 
subjects found in the curriculum of 
any accredited teacher training institution, 
should be included in the curriculum of a 
teacher preparing as an instructor of the 
deaf. Practice teaching, which is closely 
tied up with the technic, should be pro- 
vided. 

Then there is the question of personal- 
ity, and I don’t know how this can be 
adequately measured. At present nobody 
seems to know, but some definite require- 
ments should be set up for persons en- 
tering the field. In all fields of educa- 
tion it has been found that many try to 
enter who do not possess the necessary 
personal characteristics, and the field for 
teachers of the deaf is no exception. For 
instance, a few years ago, a girl at Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, training 
as a teacher of the deaf, was excellent in 
the academic subjects, for she had a re- 
search mind, but in her fourth year when 
she started student teaching, we discov- 
ered that because of a shut-in personality 
her contact with deaf children was very 
poor and she failed as a teacher. If we had 
had a way of measuring teacher-pupil re- 
lationships, and through it had discov- 
ered this girl’s difficulty at the time she 
applied for entrance to the college, we 


ay 
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probably could have avoided the failure 
of her last year. 

Following graduation, a person prepar- 
ing herself to be a supervising teacher of 
the deaf, should spend at least six years 
in the field as a classroom teacher. With 
this enriched background, she should be 
ready to return to any accredited college 
which offers courses for supervising teach- 
ers and specialize in supervision in in- 
struction for teachers in schools of hear- 
ing children and receive her M.A. on 
graduation. She would experience no 
difficulty in applying the general princi- 
ples of supervision to her own particular 
field because, after all, the principles are 


the same, and the difference comes only . 


in the application. 

Although a four-year college course, 
six years’ teaching and then a year of 
specialization in supervision should be ex- 
pected of a supervisor entering the field, 
there should be a different set-up for one 
already in service. Standards for in-serv- 
ice supervisors should be formulated at 
this time, for I believe that they them- 
selves see the necessity for them. (We must 
keep in mind that the word standardiza- 
tion carries with it the meaning of “the 
best practices known.”) What these stand- 
ards should be will not be definitely 
known until the supervisors themselves 
have a chance to state their needs, and 
from these needs, voice their opinions as 
to what should be included in the require- 
ments. 

Many supervisors in service do not at 
present reach the goal of standardization 
which I have suggested for new supervis- 
ors entering the field, but this fact should 
not be discouraging. The important phase 
of education today is growth. It does not 
matter if the teacher must start from a 
point close to the bottom of the prover- 
bial ladder, but it is decidedly important 
that she persistently and _ progressively 
climb upward until the desired standards 
are reached. 

Whatever these standards are, they 
should challenge in terms of advanced 
study, which will acquaint supervisors 
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with what is newest and best in pupil 
learning. The changing objectives in edu- 
cation today call for a close tie-up be- 
tween the child, curriculum, and society. 
Supervisors in service will probably de- 
cide that either attendance at summer 
schools or voluntary leave of absence will 
be a good solution for meeting these re- 
quirements. 

Educational objectives are not. static, 
and in order that the child may make the 
greatest possible contribution to society, 
the supervisors must understand how to 
organize a classroom situation so that it 
approximates this democratic society in 
which we live. For the sake of child 
growth, every supervisor should have a 
clear undertsanding of the implications in 
such terms as: purposive activity, child- 
centered school, freedom but not license, 
individual differences, problem solving, 
creative thinking, satisfaction, critical in- 
quiry, and many others too numerous to 
mention. 

This plan of differentiation between new 
supervisors entering service and those in 
the field seems fair to me, but standards 
for both groups should be established in 
terms of objectives which will better fit 
the child to take his place with the least 
possible friction in our present-day, dy- 
namic democracy. 


STANDARDIZED TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS 


By UNnosuKE KAWAMOTO 


It seems to me that there is almost no 
definite system in the training of teachers 
for the deaf in various countries. Eng- 
land has had a chair for this purpose at 
Manchester University since 1920. This 
department of the university was estab- 
lished as a memorial by a gentleman who 
lost his son in the world war. The term 
is three years for graduates of secondary 
schools and one year for teachers who 
have had some experience in_ teaching 
the deaf but have no certificate. The 
government gives a certificate as teacher 
of the deaf to one who graduates from the 
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training course or passes the teachers’ 
qualification examination. 

In Germany, there was a_ training 
course in the Staatliche Taubstummen- 
Anstalt at Neukélln, Berlin, when I visited 
there in 1924. The term was two years. 
Before entering, the student was required 
to have a certificate as an elementary 
teacher and some experience in elemen- 
tary schools. I am not sure that the same 
system still prevails, but I suppose that 
there has been no extensive reorganiza- 
tion. 

In America, there are several institutes 
for training teachers of the deaf. It seems 
to me that each institute has an outstand- 
ing feature. There is no national system 
of certification. 

In Japan, we have a course, supported 
by the government, by which teachers 
are trained for schools for the deaf. The 
qualification for entrance is three years’ 
experience in elementary schools. Of 
course, each student must have an ele- 
mentary teacher’s certificate. The course 
of training requires a year. The Depart- 
ment of Education gives a certificate to 
the graduate of the training course, who 
has also his certificate as elementary 
school teacher, and several years’ ex- 
perience. If a teacher, wishing to qualify 
in work for the deaf, attends several 
lecture courses and takes half a year’s 
course of training, she has a good op- 
portunity to secure the certificate. 

We have two kinds of certificates: one 
for primary teachers, and one for teachers 
of the deaf in general. Our experience 
tells us that the entrance requirement of 
several years’ experience in elementary 
schools is important; also that the course 
of training should be two years, for we 
cannot train the student fully in one 
year. The course of study should be the 
following: 

First year. The following fundamentals 
are taught: 

1. The deaf and deafness. 

2. The anatomy of the auditory organs 
and their functions. 
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3. The anatomy of the vocal organs 
and their functions. 


4. The psychology of language. 


5. Child psychology, particularly the 
process of language acquisition. 


6. The history and principles of the 
education of the deaf. 

7. General psychology and the psy- 
chology of the deaf. 

8. Drawing; singing; rhythmic work; 
and gymnastics. 

9. Observation of instruction one hour 
a day during the latter half of the year. 

Second year: 

1. The pathology of hearing. 

2. The pathology of speech. 

3. Speech clinic. Tests: mental, educa- 
tional, and hearing. 

4, Speech correction. 

5. Choice of two general subjects, such 
as foreign languages, mathematics, natu- 
ral science, history, geography, drawing, 
gymnastics, music and rhythm. 

6. Observation of class instruction for 
one hour each day. During the last half 
year the student should have practice in 
teaching and discussions of methods every 
day. 

I hope to realize this plan in our coun- 
try in the near future. 


STANDARDIZED GRADING 
OF PUPILS 


Miss ALICE SCHILLING, of the Beidler 
School, Chicago, discussed the desirabil- 
ity of a standard of grading for deaf 
pupils. She said that the lack of such 
standards had been a handicap in Chicago. 

“There was a time in the history of 
the Chicago day schools when there was 
no special curriculum for the deaf to fol- 
low, there being no curriculum in the 
hearing department that could be adapted 
for use with the deaf. . . . . Although 
the acquiring of speech and language 
were always of paramount importance, 
the type and scope of the deaf child’s 
general knowledge depended considerably 
upon his teacher’s natural bent. Such a 
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situation was especially disadvantageous 
when a child transferred from one school 
to another in the city. Much valuable 
time was lost. Among the serious difficul- 
ties was that caused by lack of stand- 
ardization in grading. 

“Since those mediaeval days we have 
definitely outlined courses of study to 
guide us. We try to use the regular cur- 
riculum of the hearing grades in every 
way that we can. Also, there are books 
prepared for deaf children which serve as 
measures of their ability during the 
earlier years. A teacher in any school for 
the deaf in the country can probably 
make herself understood by another teach- 
er if she says a child is doing work equal 
to that of ‘Language Stories and Drills 
No. 1.’ 

“A course of study must not be static. 
There are the minimum essentials which 
a child must have to enable him to react 
intelligently to the stimuli about him, but 
children do have ‘disabilities’ as Dr. 
Loomis called them, and disability in one 
subject should not prevent a pupil from 
benefiting in his grades by the progress 
he is able to make along other lines. 

“In other words, the course of study 
should be adapted to fit the child. We 
are using the self diagnostic tests and oth- 
er individual materials in increasing de- 
gree in the schools for the deaf with 
which I am familiar. 

“We accept children of three years of 
age if they are sufficiently mature, physi- 
cally and mentally. On the other hand, I 
have never known of a child’s being ex- 
cluded from school because he was too 
old to come. In the Beidler School we 
send children of fifteen or sixteen to pre- 
vocational schools for the deaf if they 
are not able to benefit by the academic 
work of the schools. In the pre-vocational 
schools they have three hours’ academic 
work and three hours’ shop work. There 
is a teacher of the deaf to help them with 
their regular studies. We think it is better 
for children to go to work, when there is 
work to do, than to stay in school after 
school has ceased to benefit them.” 
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STANDARDIZED TECHNIQUES IN 
VOICE TRAINING AND AURIC. 
ULAR TRAINING 


Mrs. Racuet Davies, Supervising Prin. 
cipal of the Western Pennsylvania School, 
said that from her experience she had 
formed the opinion that a class using a 
hearing aid should have access to the use 
of the ear phones during the entire school 
day, taking them off when writing or at 
any other time they wish. In this way 
they can hear their own speech and that 
of their teacher and the other pupils when 
discussing their regular school subjects, 

Mrs. Davies also thought that pupils 
should not be deprived of lip reading 
while using the ear phones, except at in- 
frequent intervals for the purpose of test- 
ing the growth of the hearing vocabulary. 

In the exercises designed for the teach- 
ing of a hearing vocabulary, the pupil 
should not be required to guess the word 
or phrase, but should make his decision 
from a multiple choice or from the con- 
tent of the sentence. 

Dr. Ermer Kenyon, of Rush Medical 
College, emphasized in his talk the relation 
of the physical organism and speech. The 
whole speech mechanism serves another 
purpose than that of speech, that is, the 
carrying on of life processes. Vocal cord 
action is brought about solely by the 
thought purpose of producing a certain 
sound., The same sound may be produced 
on an inhalation as on an exhalation, if 
the thought purpose is there. 

Dr. CLARENCE T. Stmon, of Northwest- 
ern University, said that we divide the 
study of voice teaching into three sec- 
tions: (1) Anatomical; (2) phonetic; 
(3) phonological, or the science of pro- 
ducing an acceptable voice with a certain 
standard of beauty, flexibility and ac- 
curacy. We are least familiar with the 
phonological aspect of speech. 

If speech is adequate, it must pass 
without notice. We must achieve the best 
result with the least possible effort. Most 
teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing 
lack a conception of the free use of the 
voice, without strain and tension. Ear 
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training is very essential. A teacher can- 
not be expected to be able to teach good 
speech if she is not able to recognize the 
qualities of good speech. 

Mr. SHERMAN K. Smit of New York 
began his talk by saying that the human 
yoice in speech is an adaptation of the 
animal use of the larynx in_ laughs, 
coughs, grunts, and the like. He suggested 
that instead of beginning to teach speech 
to the deaf with such vowels as a, e, i, 
the short u, which is the result of a grunt 
or cough position of the larynx, a natural 
animal sound, should be the starting 
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point. This produces the constant coup 
de glotti which is the basis for all vowel 
production. The power of resistance of 
this coup de glotti can be regulated by 
contrasting it with the easy position of 
consonants, p, t, k. 

To retain and continue the use of breath 
for sentences, all teaching of elements 
should be taught on sentence length. For 
instance, bubububub, bubububub, bubu- 
bubub should be given on one breath, 
the commas being inserted to indicate a 
slight stop. Later this will be useful in 
the interpretation of sentences. 


The School of Tomorrow 
How Shall It Differ From the School of Today? 


Round Table meetings dealt with 

the school of tomorrow and its ad- 
vantages over the school of today in re- 
spect to equipment, course of study, 
length of term, age of admission, after- 
graduation follow up, and the preparation 
of the teacher it employs. 

Dr. Clem O. THompson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago School of Education, 
discussed the school of tomorrow with re- 
lation to plans of buildings. His paper 
will appear in a coming issue of the 
REVIEW. 


ic last session of Section C of the 


School Furniture of Tomorrow 


Dr. Henry EastMAN Bennett, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, spoke on “Health Prin- 
ciples in School Furniture of the Future.” 
He began by laying down “ta few broad 
principles, which are obviously true and 
a obviously violated in most of present 
day school equipment.” 

1. Furniture must not 


introduce into 


the school life of the future, nor aggra- 
vate, any conditions which are deleterious 
to health. 

2. Furniture should serve as a correc- 
tive of some of the physically harmful 
tendencies which the educational program 
imposes on the young. 


3. School furniture can and must make 
a definite contribution of its own to 
physical upbuilding. 

4. The health influences of furniture 
must be definitely coordinated with pro- 
grams of physical training, of medical in- 
spection and treatment. 

5. Every health ideal in school furni- 
ture must be attained without the slight- 
est sacrifice of other ideals of education. 

Considering the health factors of seat- 
ing furniture, we are concerned with 
questions of (a) sanitation, (b) sight 
conservation, (c) posture, (d) the avoid- 
ance of discomforts, annoyances, irrita- 
tions and distractions, (e) special adapta- 
tions for those afflicted with orthopedic, 
visual, or hearing defects. 

“Future school,” said Dr. Bennett, 
“while making large use of individual 
initiative and departing greatly from the 
traditional discipline by suppression, will 
recognize that learning is a product of 
attention and that the results of study are 
directly in proportion to sustained mental 
concentration. Schools will produce neu- 
rotics and shallow-pates unless the equip- 
ment protects the individual from inter- 
ruptions caused by the spontaneous move- 
ments of his neighbors. 

“There can be no question but that 
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habits of sitting posture are determined 
by seating equipment, and sitting posture 
is a central fact in the physical life of 
school children... . . In the erect posi- 
tion, each of the body organs is sustained 
in its place by some shelf- or pocket-like 
device with abundant space for vigorous 
functioning. In a stooped position, all 
are deprived of these supports, pushed 
down upon each other under pressure 
from above, with the lower intestines 
crowded down into the upturned and un- 
protected pelvis. ... . Properly formed 
seats will make erect, wholesome sitting 
the most comfortable, least fatiguing and 
most easily sustained for long periods. 


Offsetting Eye Strain and Bad Posture 


“Many millions of school children are 
still suffering eye-strain from the glare of 
window light within their range of vision. 
. . . . The seriousness and extent of the 
posture and vision troubles cannot be too 
insistently stressed. Yet the solution is 
merely to turn the student away from the 
light source and then to bring his work 
up to an angle and position where the 
light from behind him and the line of his 
vision meet squarely upon it..... From 
the standpoint of postural and visual hy- 
giene, some ultra-modern classrooms are 
as bad as those which prevailed a cen- 
tury ago. .... Loose thinking and care- 
less sloganizing about activity programs 
and homelike atmosphere have gotten 
hundreds of children into preposterously 
unsuitable furniture and into lighting sit- 
uations which violate every hygienic prin- 


“Upholstered seating is now a well es- 
tablished means of insuring uniform 
acoustical conditions. It is essential to 
the most effective use of sound equipment 
or complete sound control. 

“Because of the tremendous importance 
of keen vision and alertness as compensa- 
tion for defective hearing, the special 
needs of the deaf and the hard of hearing 
in relation to furniture require an added 
emphasis on conservation of vision and 
of physical and mental vigor.” 
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Length of Term in the School of 


Tomorrow 


Mr. T. V. ArcHerR of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf presented a paper on 
“The Length of Term in the School of 
Tomorrow.” He stated that there were 
not sufficient data upon which to base g 
sound conclusion as to what the length of 
term of the ideal school should be. Thus 
far it seems to have been governed by the 
amount of money available. While this 
must always be a large factor, the highes 
good of the child should have first con. 
sideration. 

“There has been little demand,” said 
Mr. Archer, “that the present school term 
should be shortened. There has been the 
charge, rather insistent from some quar. 
ters, that the schools are not making full 
use of their equipment as industrial plants 
do, for instance. .... But our problem 
is, fundamentally, not how to make the 
most out of school property but how to 
make the most out of school children, 
.... We have narrowed the field for re. 
search until the problem may be stated, 
‘The relation of the twelve months’ school 
to the progress of the child.’ 

“Personally I can see no insurmount- 
able difficulty in operating a school, espe- 
cially a large one, for twelve months. On 
the other hand, at least one distinct ad- 
vantage may be pointed out, which ap- 
plies particularly to institutions situated 
in agricultural communities. It would af- 
ford a much better opportunity for teach- 
ing that basic industry, agriculture. Here 
again, information is lacking, and_ our 
only hope is in intelligent research.” 

Mr. A. J. CALDWELL, Superintendent of 
the Louisiana State School for the Deaf, 
who was asked to speak on the “Length 
of School Term of the School of Tomor- 
row,” wrote that he was unable to be 
present, but that he had sent question- 
naires to a number of leading superim- 
tendents of schools for the deaf. 

“I find by analysis of their replies,” 
he writes, “that a large majority of 
superintendents are in favor of forty 
weeks of school for the deaf children, 
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yith provision by which the school plant 
can be used during the remainder of the 
year by offering special courses for re- 
tarded children, older boys and girls who 
wish to concentrate on vocational train- 
ing, and graduates of the school who wish 
to return for further work. 

“One superintendent suggests such an 
arangement as they have at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where our schools for the 
deaf will have four terms of twelve weeks 
each, and with enough teachers so that 
different groups can take their vacations 
at different times during the school year, 
instead of all taking a long vacation dur- 
ing the summer months.” 


Improved Methods in the School 
of Tomorrow 


The school of tomorrow, as visioned by 
Mrs. RacHEL Dawes Davies, should be 
manned by teachers equipped with a basic 
vorking philosophy of education, general 
psychology, educational psychology, psy- 
thology of the learning process and of in- 
dividual differences, modern methods of 
reading, and modern methods of selecting 
the content of courses in everything she is 
toteach. As for curricula, the schools for 
the deaf of tomorrow should approximate 
more and more, at least from ‘the fourth 
grade up, that program followed by the 
most progressive schools for hearing chil- 
dren. 

Dr. GiuLI0 FERRERI stated that there 
has recently been put forward in Italy a 
«heme whereby teaching staffs shall re- 
‘ive a more intensive preparation, espe- 
tially in the use of physiological and psy- 
chological tests and in the use of electro- 
aoustic apparatus. He said that teachers 
thould be able to give a just value to 
the reaction of deaf children, especially 
of pre-school age. This will serve to 
hasten the entrance of deaf children to 
special schools, and avoid the harmful 
telay now caused by the fact that parents 
tte loth to recognize that the child who 
thows signs of hearing is irremediably 


deaf, 


Dr. Ferreri also suggested that schools 
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should be provided with the most com- 
plete equipment for training pupils in 
voice control, developing breath control 
through physical exercise, and cultivating 
the memory. 

Miss Mary Martin, of the Memphis 
Day School, said that in day school work 
the teacher of the deaf must know the 
methods and subjects of the public 
schools if she is to prepare the deaf child 
to enter a class for hearing children. She 
stated that her experience in Memphis 
had convinced her that the majority of 
deaf and hard of hearing children, if 
properly trained at the start, could en- 
ter a class in a regular school and make 
the grade. She described several deaf 
pupils who had gone from the day school 
in Memphis into the regular grades. Af- 
ter some months with hearing pupils they 
had been examined by the supervisor of 
tests and educational measurements in the 
Memphis schools and had fulfilled all the 
educational requirements of the classes of 
normal children. 

“But,” she added, “the teacher must know 
what is going to be required of the child in 
order to work to that end. The teacher must 
know the methods of testing and how to 
give the tests. I believe that the teacher 
of the deaf child, in the near future, will 
have to have the training for regular class 
room teachers before she takes her special 
training. I find myself every day with 
some new problem to work out that 
would have been much easier if I had had 
regular training as a teacher of hearing 
children. I have been fortunate enough 
to be thrown with teachers who gave me 
help, and I have taken supplementary 
courses for teachers of hearing children; 
but it would have been better if I had had 
this in the beginning and could have 
spent my time on some of the new meth- 
ods of teaching as they appear. I think 
that a teacher preparing to teach the deaf 
will be wise if she first studies all that is 
required for a teacher preparing to teach 
normal children, and then takes up the 
special work, getting all she can from 


both.” 
(Continued on page 476) 
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and 


the parents of deaf children and to 

learn of the ways in which they are 
meeting their individual problems. The 
following little personal experience story 
from the mother of a deaf boy now in 
high school is full of food for thought. 
It does take infinite responsiveness to be 
a good mother to a deaf child—much 
more than to a hearing child—because the 
deaf one has fewer informative contacts. 
It is to be hoped that we shall hear more 
of this lad and of other deaf youngsters 
who are finding their way out of silence. 


|: is always a pleasure to hear from 


An Inguiring Mind 
The mind of the deaf child develops 


in a manner similar to that of the hear- 
ing child. The environment of the home 
has much to do with this development. 

The mother of a deaf child understands, 
or should understand, his wants and de- 
sires. It is her duty to put in his way 
anything that will stimulate his inquisi- 
tive mind. If he goes to a day school, 
she has the same opportunity to assist 
in his mental growth as has the mother 
of a hearing child. If he goes away to 
school, she already has had those first 
five precious years of his life, and she 
will have him home during the summer. 

It is this wanting-to-know that makes 
her child play with his first toys, work 
mechanical toys, construct with construc- 
tion toys, and so on to airplane building 
and creating from his own mind. 

It is this want-to-know that makes him 
want to read and advance in school. To 


do this he must understand as he goes 
along. 

The hearing child begins to ask ques- 
tions as soon as his vocabulary permits. 
The deaf child wants to know before he 
has sufficient vocabulary, but the mother 


can show him how things work, ho 
things grow, how things feel and hoy 
things are made. She should never py 
him aside when he is trying to lean 
about something. 

It may seem almost impossible to sto 
what she is doing, but the golden oppo 
tunity may never come again. She my 
put him off and try to explain to hin 
later, but find, to her surprise, that k 
is not interested. A floor may _ remai 
dirty; dishes may dry in the sink; by 
a mind has been enriched. Satisfying ¢ 
thirsty mind, like giving water to : 
thirsty plant, produces constant growth 
and development. 

As I write I am reminded of my ade 
lescent son, who, a few weeks ago, 
knocked at my bedroom door. He hai 
been reading the paper at the breakfast 
table. In it was the announcement of the 
bank moratorium in our State. I wa 
dressing, but went to the door. He wa 
very anxious to know what moratorium 
meant. 

Looking at the clock, I saw that it was 
7.45, and we would have fifteen minutes 
before time for him to leave for school; 
so I slipped on a robe and we sat down 
together. I explained as best I could th 
financial situation. was profusely 
thanked for my trouble, and that evening 
he was scanning the paper for more it 
formation on the moratorium. 

An inquiring mind never grows stag 
nant, and as I look back over the yeak 
I can see that it goes on forever. 

Last evening my son asked me th 
meaning of “thrilled.” I had just ® 
turned from a visit to Omaha, so I told 
him that I had been “thrilled” at seeing 
a reel on the Vatican City. He excitedly 
told me that he had seen the same ret 
here at home while I had been away. 
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That turned loose a flood of questions 
md remarks; I'll give them to you as 
[recall them: 

“Why do they have a railroad in the 
Vatican City?” 

“Did you see the Pope? He looks 
very nice and kind. Why does he wear 
that hat? Why does he wear so many 
dothes? Why did people bow to him 
ind kiss his hand? Did you see the men 
making mosaics? St. Peter’s was beau- 
tiful all lighted up.” 

“In the News Reel I saw Mussolini 
sive an officer a medal; why did he kiss 


‘|him on both cheeks? Why do men kiss 


in Italy?” 

“Why does the United States send 
missionaries to India, when it belongs 
t0 England? The United States sends 
missionaries to South America, Africa, 
China, India and Japan; do other coun- 
tries? Why doesn’t England do for 
India what the United States has done 
for the Philippines?” 

“Why do they wear white in India?” 

“Why .... Why Why?” 

It is the eternal question, intelligently 
answered, that makes of our youth the 
leaders of tomorrow. In the case of the 
deaf youth. more care, more patience and 
more thoughtfulness will produce re- 
sults undreamed of in the days when 
deafness meant comparative ignorance. 

As I was falling back in an exhausted 
tate, his father entered the room and 
our son called him over, saying, “I want 
to talk to you about something.” As I 
escaped, I heard the names of Mussolini 
and Hitler. and I knew that another siege 
was on. 

—A 


A little gasp ran through the audi- 
lorlum of the Trenton School last June— 
not the only gasp, by the way—and 
Martha Livingston deals with the cause 
in her discussion of 


Successful Deafness 


A recent convention speaker on prob- 
lems of the deaf made a statement to the 
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effect that workers with the deaf appeared 
to be more concerned with the questions 
raised by deafness than with the fact that 
they were dealing with human personal- 
ities. It is always well to examine un- 
palatable criticism carefully, giving due 
weight to the thought that it may con- 
tain truth and therefore be susceptible 
of constructive use. In this case, while 
the speaker seems to have based a sweep- 
ing statement upon a too limited obser- 
vation of a field marked by great varia- 
tion in location, type of worker, and 
character of work, our interest is not in 
the all-inclusiveness of the accusation but 
in the personal question whether we, as 
teachers and parents of deaf children, 
can be numbered among those who are 
ignoring personality in their effort to 
overleap the barrier set by deafness. Is 
there more that we should be doing to- 
ward developing our children in such 
ways that they shall meet successfully in 
adult life the difficult situations inherent 
in deafness? 

This we must remember: the nature of 
the handicap forbids a policy of drifting 
inspired by the pleasant certainty that 
years and contact with other children 
will iron out eccentricities and produce 
desired viewpoints. The unavoidable de- 
lay in getting the deaf child into normal 
communication with normal people in- 
volves certain psychological retardations 
which must be dealt with, not as crosses 
to be borne but as difficulties to be 
cleared away. 

Probably the most promising approach 
to an answer to our self-questioning is an 
attempt to define successful deafness. 
Most teachers of the deaf know many 
men and women totally and congenitally 
deaf. Let us ask: What are the qualities 
in them which win a tribute of adnura- 
tion from their hearing contemporaries 
and are most productive of adjustment 
and happiness in themselves? Many could 
be named, and among the chief would 
be these: 

A sense of humor, the saving grace 
that enables people to laugh at them- 
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selves, to see the amusing side of their 
own and other people’s blunders, to 
recognize that difficulties of communica- 
tion are mutual and lend a hand in sur- 
mounting them, to understand that a 
sweep of general conversation may leave 
them stranded high and dry temporarily, 
yet involve no real neglect. 

A store of inner resources. How we 
enjoy the person, hearing or deaf, who 
does not require constant attention but 
finds pleasure in his own devices and 
even brings out of them entertainment 
for others. Hobbies, books, spiritual in- 
sight, political interest, travel, art, ama- 
teur science—the world is so full of 
grippingly interesting subjects for thought 
and has relatively so few inhabitants 
with time and taste for thinking that the 
person of inner resources becomes a boon 
to society. 

Courage, the courage of the thorough- 
bred, which may drop dead at its task 
but will hold its head high to the last 
step; a resiliency of spirit which refuses 
to see defeat and therefore cannot be 
defeated. 

Sympathetic interest in others, without 
which the man of inner resources may 
become a deadly bore, and the coura- 
geous one so occupied in holding his 
head high that his sense of proportion 
vanishes in self-centeredness. 

Courtesy, that lubricant for all life’s 
machinery. 

Intelligence, both the ordinary variety 
and that other kind which prevents slav- 
ish following of the herd. 

Dependability, which includes a_ nice 
sense of honor in deed and conversation. 

Good English, perhaps not always free 
from the small awkwardnesses which so 
easily beset the user of our complicated 
language, but good, clear, and of wide 
vocabulary. 

A reasonable proficiency in speech and 
lip reading, because those arts are the 
keys to doors opening into the world 
where hearing people predominate. 

Some of these qualities—setting aside 
the attainments, for the moment—are 
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gifts from heaven, undoubtedly; all too 
rare in people having all their senses 
intact, and no more to be acquired jp 
their fulness than musical or artistic 
talent. Yet they are evermore to be 
striven for by us all, both for the sake 
of whatever portion of them may be 
within reach of the ungifted, and for the 
association we may thus gain with thos 
possessing them in full measure. 


Is there anything to prevent a deaf 
person from having an originally rich 
endowment? Certainly, nothing. And 
what, if he be less fortunate, is to pre 
vent his striving for a portion of his own 
in all the graces? Fundamentally, noth 
ing. Practically, however, he may fail; 
because a sense of isolation, a too-acute 
feeling of being different from others, 
sensitiveness, segregation among people 
having the same difficulties as himself, 
the necessity for gaining much of his 
experience and language through up- 
usual sense channels, an environment that 
furnishes no ideals, may crush personality 
or fail to inspire effort. 

But since so great a number of deaf 
people have proved conquerers and dem: 
onstrated that a man is greater than his 
physical equipment, we may safely say 
that personality matters are being handled 
wisely in some cases at least. It seems 
to me that we are justified in thinking 
that, we are meeting the needs of our 
children to precisely the extent to which— 

We discover and foster the desirable in 
their original endowment. 

We build in them an unshakable con- 
viction that since we must all lack some 
gifts we covet, it is better to lack hear- 
ing than such things as sensitivity, oF 
pluck, or decency, as some we know lack 
them. 

We provide normal outlets for indi- 
viduality. 

We build in them pride in being u- 
pitiable, and having something to com 
tribute to their environment. 

We lead them to a deep personal re 


(Continued on page 475) 
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A Memorandum on the Eichholz 
Report 

A memorandum on Dr. Eichholz’s 
“Study of the Deaf in England and 
Wales” has been prepared by a_ sub- 
committee appointed by the National Col- 
lege of Teachers of the Deaf. A deputa- 
tion was appointed to present the mem- 
orandum to the Board of Education, 
explain the points on which professional 
opinion differs from that of Dr. Eichholz, 
and protest against the weakness and in- 
adequacy of his recommendations. 

The chief points on which the mem- 
orandum criticizes Dr. Eichholz are his 
failure to make definite recommendations 
as to lowering the compulsory age by 
statute; his tendency to minimize the 
difficulties of placement of the deaf in 
employment, especially as regards the 
Employers Liability and Health Insurance 
Acts; and the stand he takes on the mat- 
ter of classifying schools to meet the 
needs of different groups of children. 

The memorandum holds that such clas- 
sification should take into account age, 
state of residual hearing, mental condi- 
tions, trade training, etc., and, while 
recognizing the difficulties in the way of 
putting such a scheme into practical ef- 
fect, does not regard them as insurmount- 
able. 

Speaking of the compulsory age limit. 
the memorandum states: “The failure of 
Dr. Eichholz to make a definite recom- 
mendation to ensure for the deaf child 
statutory education at 5 years of age 
has been received by the College with 
profound regret and disappointment. The 


fact that local education authorities in a 
considerable number of areas and many 
parents without compulsion recognize the 
importance of early education and take 
advantage of the permissive clause in the 
Education Act whereby children may be 
sent to school before 7 is used by Dr. 
Eichholz as an argument against a statu- 
tory lowering of the age. The College 
would urge that rather is it an argument 
in favor, as it is a clear indication of the 
success which would attend a statutory 
lowering of the school age. 

“Dr. Eichholz makes much of parental 
reluctance. But the figures quoted by 
Dr. Eichholz do not bear out the em- 
phasis laid on this aspect. All parents 
are reluctant to part with a young child, 
but the bulk of them appreciate their 
own impotence in face of the child’s 
special needs, and are usually willing 
and anxious to send him or her to 
school.” 


New Educational Department 


In spite of the depression, or perhaps 
leading in recovery from it, Alameda, 
California, is organizing a new depart- 
ment in its school system beginning this 
month. Classes will be offered in speech 
correction, lip reading for the deafened 
child, and sight conservation. Mrs. Viv- 
ian S. Lynndelle, an experienced teacher 
of the deaf, has resigned her position at 
the California School for the Deaf in 
order to take charge of this new venture. 
It is hoped that the work will be as- 
signed a permanent place in the Alameda 
schools. 
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HE annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Association to Promote the 

Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

was held at the University of Chicago, 

July 7, 1933, with Mr. Howarp M. Mc- 
Manaway, President, in the chair. 

The President introduced Miss Ciara 
FE. NEWLEE to the audience, and expressed 
the Association’s appreciation of all she 
had done to make the Summer School a 
success. He then introduced Dean HutTH 
of the University College, under whose 
direction the special courses for teachers 
of the deaf were given. The Dean ex- 
pressed his interest in the work of the 
Association and his pleasure in_partici- 
pating in the Summer School. 

The President’s address was an inspir- 
ing account of the history, purpose, and 
present status of the Association. 

The report of the Executive Secretary, 
Miss JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, brought 
out the inter-relationship of the work for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

Miss Epiru M. Chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Reading, re- 
ported that a list of books had been pre- 
pared and published, with a brief review 
of each. The President stated that this 
book list is the one required for the 
continuation of Association certificates, 
and that a number of teachers had com- 
pleted their reading and were now wait- 
ing for the examination, even though the 
time limit has not yet expired on the 
first certificate issued. 

Miss Atice V. Burpce, Chairman of 
the Visual Education Committee, gave a 
comprehensive report on the _possibili- 
ties of visual education for the deaf. 

Mrs. CortnnE RocHELEAU ROULEAU, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Blind- 
Deaf, sent a report which was read. 

In the absence of Mr. ABERNATHY, 
Chairman of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Standards, Mr. Norman T. Mc- 
MANnAway gave the report of that com- 
mittee. 


The Volta Revie 


The Association Business Meeting 


Mrs. LuctteE M. Moore, Chairman of 
the Committee on Speech, was absent, 
Miss Timberlake told of the resolution 
offered by that committee at the Trenton 
Congress. This resolution recommended 
that a number of articles on speech be 
gathered from any available sources and 
published by the Association. This sug. 
gestion had met with hearty commenda. 
tion from members of the Association and 
of the Progressive Oral Advocates as 
sembled at Trenton. 

Mr. Howarp McManaway, Chairman 
of the Committee on Summer Normal 
Schools, reported two invitations for the 
next summer school, one from New 
Orleans and one from the University of 
Toronto. Supt. FETTERLY, of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, assured the Associa 
tion members of the welcome that awaited 
them in Toronto. 

Mrs. EvizABETH O’DONNELL, Chairman 
of the Parent-Teacher Committee, gave 
an encouraging report of the service the 
schools are rendering the parents. 

The report of the Committee on_ the 
Hard of Hearing Child, by Mrs. Anne C€. 
Norris, Chairman, was deferred for pres 
entation in connection with a Round 
Table session regarding the educational 
treatment of hard of hearing children. 

The five directors whose terms expire 
this year were unanimously re-elected. 
These were: Bessie N. LEONARD, CLARA 
E. Harvey FLETCHER, ELBERT 
A. Gruver and Harris TAyLor. 

The President spoke with deep regret 
of the death of Dr. Caroline A. Yale, 
on July Ist. Dr. Harris Taylor spoke 
on Caroline Yale as I Knew Her. 

At the conclusion of his address the 
entire audience stood for a few moments 
as a tribute to Miss Yale. 

Mr. Arvin E. Pope, President of the 
Convention of American Instructors o 
the Deaf, expressed appreciation of the 
co-operation of the Association in_ the 
Trenton Congress. 
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November, 1933 


Mr. SHERMAN K. SMITH suggested that 
the Association supply a reference library 
0 travel with the Association Summer 
School. 

An invitation was received from the 
Chicago Oral Teachers Association to a 
ception to be given immediately follow- 
ing the meeting, and was accepted with 
enthusiasm. 

Mary D. GuILMarRTIN, Acting Secretary. 


Report of the Committee on Speech 


The following report of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Speech was presented 
at Trenton and was approved not only by 
the Association, but also by the Progres- 
ave Oral Advocates. Since then it has 
iso been approved by the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 

The President of the Association ap- 
pointed this Committee in 1932. At a 
recent meeting plans and policies for an 
diective functioning capacity of such a 
committee were discussed. It was the 
consensus of opinion that measures might 
undertaken to further the future in- 
rests of the speech-taught deaf in the 
following manner: 

]. The preparation and publication of 
a handbook incorporating abstracts of 
he best throught on speech for the deaf 
vhich may be gleaned from the literature 
of the last two decades. 

2. The incorporation in such handbook 
of fundamental principles and_ policies 
concerned with speech, in form which 
wn be distributed to all speech-taught 
raduates of schools for the deaf. 

3. Presentation for the consideration of 
ecutives of schools the thought that 
ore supervision by qualified and _ ex- 
yerienced teachers of the conduct of 
peech pedagogy and practice in our 
vhools is desirable. 

4. The endorsement of this resolution 
ly this organization in order that said 
‘ommittee may be continued and may be 
‘couraged to function. 

Lucile M. Moore, Chairman; Bessie N. 
leonard. Sophia Alcorn. Max A. Gold: 
tein, M.D., Sherman K. Smith. 


The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Director of Normal Department: 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 
eo 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$10.00 


each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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. [xs annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

was held at the University of Chicago, 

July 7, 1933, with Mr. Howarp M. Mc- 

Manaway, President, in the chair. 

The President introduced Miss CLARA 
E. NEWLEE to the audience, and expressed 
the Association’s appreciation of all she 
had done to make the Summer School a 
success. He then introduced Dean Hutu 
of the University College, under whose 
direction the special courses for teachers 
of the deaf were given. The Dean ex- 
pressed his interest in the work of the 
Association and his pleasure in_partici- 
pating in the Summer School. 

The President’s address was an inspir- 
ing account of the history, purpose, and 
present status of the Association. 

The report of the Executive Secretary, 
Miss JosepHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, brought 
out the inter-relationship of the work for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

Miss Epiru M. Chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Reading, re- 
ported that a list of books had been pre- 
pared and published, with a brief review 
of each. The President stated that this 
book list is the one required for the 
continuation of Association certificates, 
and that a number of teachers had com- 
pleted their reading and were now wait- 
ing for the examination, even though the 
time limit has not yet expired on the 
first certificate issued. 

Miss Atice V. Burpce, Chairman of 
the Visual Education Committee, gave a 
comprehensive report on possibili- 
ties of visual education for the deaf. 

Mrs. ROcCHELEAU ROULEAU, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Blind- 
Deaf, sent a report which was read. 

In the absence of Mr. ABERNATHY, 
Chairman of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Standards, Mr. Norman T. Mc- 
Manaway gave the report of that com- 
mittee. 
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The Association Business Meeting 


Mrs. M. Moore, Chairman 


the Committee on Speech, was absent, 
Miss Timberlake told of the resolution 
offered by that committee at the Trento 


Congress. This resolution recommended}? 


that a number of articles on speech k 
gathered from any available sources and 
published by the Association. This sug, 
gestion had met with hearty commenda 
tion from members of the Association and 


of the Progressive Oral Advocates as|ti 


sembled at Trenton. 
Mr. Howarp McManaway, Chairman 


of the Committee on Summer Norma ]s 


Schools, reported two invitations for the 


next summer school, one from New}: 


Orleans and one from the University of 
Toronto. Supt. FETTERLY, of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, assured the Associa 
tion members of the welcome that awaited 
them in Toronto. 

Mrs. EvizABETH O'DONNELL, Chairman 
of the Parent-Teacher Committee, gave 
an encouraging report of the service the 
schools are rendering the parents. 

The report of the Committee on_ the 
Hard of Hearing Child, by Mrs. Anne C 
Norris, Chairman, was deferred for pres 
entation in connection with a Round 
Table session regarding the educational 
treatment of hard of hearing children. 

The five directors whose terms expire 
this year were unanimously re-elected 
These were: Bessie N. LEONARD, CLARA 
E. Harvey ELBERT 
A. GruveR and Harris TAYLor. 

The President spoke with deep regret 
of the death of Dr. Caroline A. Yale, 
on July Ist. Dr. Harris Taylor spoke 
on Caroline Yale as I Knew Her. 

At the conclusion of his address th 
entire audience stood for a few moments 
as a tribute to Miss Yale. 

Mr. Atvin E. Pope, President of the 
Convention of American Instructors 
the Deaf, expressed appreciation of the 
co-operation of the Association in th 
Trenton Congress. 
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Mr. SHERMAN K. SMITH suggested that 
the Association supply a reference library 
i) travel with the Association Summer 
School. 

An invitation was received from the 
Chicago Oral Teachers Association to a 
reception to be given immediately follow- 
ing the meeting, and was accepted with 
enthusiasm. 

Mary D. GuitmartTIN, Acting Secretary. 


Report of the Committee on Speech 


The following report of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Speech was presented 
a Trenton and was approved not only by 
the Association, but also by the Progres- 
ive Oral Advocates. Since then it has 
iso been approved by the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 

The President of the Association ap- 
pointed this Committee in 1932. At a 
recent meeting plans and policies for an 
diective functioning capacity of such a 
committee were discussed. It was the 
consensus of opinion that measures might 
undertaken to further the future in- 
trests of the speech-taught deaf in the 
following manner: 

1. The preparation and publication of 
a handbook incorporating abstracts of 
the best throught on speech for the deaf 
vhich may be gleaned from the literature 
of the last two decades. 

2. The incorporation in such handbook 
of fundamental principles and_ policies 
concerned with speech, in form which 
tn be distributed to all speech-taught 
saduates of schools for the deaf. 

3. Presentation for the consideration of 
fecutives of schools the thought that 
more supervision by qualified and ex- 
perienced teachers of the conduct of 
eech pedagogy and practice in our 
vhools is desirable. 

4. The endorsement of this resolution 
ly this organization in order that said 
‘committee may be continued and may be 
‘ncouraged to function. 

Lucile M. Moore, Chairman; Bessie N. 
leonard. Sophia Alcorn, Max A. Gold: 
tein, M.D., Sherman K. Smith. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Director of Normal Department: 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 
ae 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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The New 
Tiny Tim Audiphone 


Designed and Made to Give 
CLEAR AMPLIFICATION 


OF SOUND 
WITH 
MINIMUM OF BULK 
Its SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION and 


COMFORT IN WEARING 
results from its combination with the 


TINY TIM EARPIECE 
which fits within the Earlobe and 
WEIGHS ONLY ONE-FOURTH 
OUNCE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet A 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
All General Audiphone Models are made in the U.S. A. 


The Sand Pile Under the Spruce Tree 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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The Independent Study Plan 
(Continued from page 448) 

tent to carry on research without supe. 
vision and that he is sufficiently matuy 
mentally to understand the consequenc 
of failure, he may Read for Honors, Ng 
many attain this privilege. Those wh 
do must demonstrate what they hay 


done in absentia by passing an exan]. 


ination given by professors from othe 
colleges who know nothing of the studey 

Mr. Adams suggests a modification ¢ 
this plan, but when it is analyzed it co 
centrates itself into a statement of ven 
small bulk: Follow the lecture cours 
by means of a syllabus and conferencs 
with the professors, but spend your tim 
in the library. There is very little di 
ference between this suggestion of Mt 
Adams’ and the Reading for Honors pla 
of Swarthmore. The questions immed 
ately arise; Is the average deaf studen, 


merely because he is deaf, entitled t} 5. 


those privileges which are so cautious} 
granted where such a system of study i 
recognized ? 
justified in granting a degree to a s% 
dent of unknown ability who may be abk 


to pass the final examinations, but wh}; 


has not demonstrated the extent of hi 
education in ether ways? Is it fair t 
the other students? I have seen too mat} 
young men, victims of infantile paraly 
sis, struggling up the steps to lectur 
rooms to feel that the deaf are creaturs 
entitled to extraordinary privileges. 

I have always been utterly opposed t 
paternalistic treatment of the deaf. | 
have great sympathy for those who hat 
not come in touch with modern, of 
methods of education, but I see nothix 
in any deaf man or woman to extit 
undue pity. It is not his deafness whit 
makes or breaks him: it is his backbow 

If I were going to college again! 
would do as I have in the past. I wotl 
register for those courses I felt wet 
necessary. I would go to lectures # 


take notes from someone in the clit 
who wrote a legible hand and who did 
abbreviate too much. I would read mid 
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on the ouside, but I would do it from 
personal interest, to amplify my notes 
or to conform to the prescribed reading 
the rest of the class was doing. I would 
ultivate my professors and my fellow 
students; I would not be ashamed or 
ecretive of my deafness but I would not 
capitalize it. I would get my degree on 
equal terms with others, and I would do 
it their way. 


Home and School 
(Continued from page 470) 

ligion, which is the greatest known sta- 
bilizer of mind and character. 

We give them not only what is com- 
monly called an education, but cultural 
appreciations and broad interests to the 
limit of their capacity. 

We give them habits of self-control 
and industry. 

We bring them into normal contacts. 

We make English the language in 
which they live and move and have their 
being. 

It would be possible to extend the list 
indefinitely, for its length is limited only 
by the limitations of human nature. But 
mee having begun to think along these 
lines, the increasing clearness of the 
thallenge to help each deaf child to the 
furthest development of which his per- 
sonality and powers is capable does away 
with need for definition. Successful deaf- 
ness—such success in managing deafness 
that its handicap may be reduced to the 
physical plane alone—is not too high a 
goal to set before our children and our- 
telves, 

—MartTHa Livineston. 


Castle Films 


A liberal and valuable offer is being 
made to schools for the deaf by Castle 
films, R.C. A. Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
tr, New York City, distributors of edu- 
tational motion pictures. The films and 
frojectors are loaned to schools at no 
rental charge, as part of an educational 
periment being conducted at Rockefeller 
Center. The only return asked by the 


THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 


Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 
Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “VR.” 


NOTICE TO ALL GEM USERS 


For Best results and economy use only Gem Bat- 
teries with the name “Gem” stamped in the wax. 


Gem Ear Phone Co. Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WIsconsin 7-4428 


“Thanks for Health” 


youth scorns caution 
in the joy of living. Health fre- 
quently is the price of that ges- 


ture. The chief foe of youth is 
tuberculosis. Itcan be prevented 
andcured, yetitstillisthegreatest 
cause of death among children 
between 5 and 20. Thousands of 
adults, remembering timely aid 
from their local tuberculosis 
association, can look with grati- 
tude at Christmas Seals and say, 
“Thanks for Health.” 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 


— 
=, 


AIR CONDUCTION 


oR 
ai BONE CONDUCTION 
s\ Both receivers are now avail- 


able with all Teaching Sets. 
Group sets as low as $375. The new B-10 
“EXECUTIVE” makes an ideal instrument for 
individual instruction of several types of chil- 
dren. Price $160. Write for details. 

E. A. MYERS & SONS 

Department R 

306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESB, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 


Kinzie Meth 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE 
ORAL METHOD 


Expressed by 
Graduates of the Oral Method 
Price 25 Cents 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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film company is that the school keep , 
careful record of how the film is us 
and the results. 

Two reels of film will be loaned g 
a time. The suggestion has been mak 
that a schedule be worked out in advang 
by which all schools for the deaf ma 
take advantage of this offer, the films 
being sent from school to school. Th 
projector is loaned to each school unti 
all the films have been used, after whic 
it is to be returned. 

There are available at this time fow 
one and two reel subjects, as follows: 
“Golden Health” redl 

The story of the California orange. 
“Nutrition and Dental Health” —_ 2 reek 

Nutrition and its relation to dental 

hygiene. 

“The Miracle of Corn” —.—___ 1 red 

How corn is converted into an impor 


tant food product. 
“Velvet, King of Fabrics” 


The School of Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 467) 

Mr. Epwin G. Peterson of the Saskat 
chewan School for the Deaf, Canada, rea 
a paper dealing with the question, “Would 
the Instruction of the Deaf Be Improved 
by Itinerant Teachers of Language?” Mr. 
Peterson’s discussion of this subject wil 
appear in a coming issue. 

Other interesting papers for which 
space is not available in this issue aml 
which will be published later are “Th 
Preparation of the Teacher of Tomor 
row,” by Lucile M. Moore, and “Follov 
up in the School of Tomorrow,” by Ethel 
Warfield. 


What Is a Nursery School? 


A nursery school is “a regular coming 
together of children of nursery age—l 
months to 4 years—in an_ environmell 
which has been scientifically arranged 
and continues to be scientifically rea 
ranged so that it will meet the changitf 
needs of every child in it and where the 
child, even at nursery age, not only cal 
but does, live to his full capacity.” 

—Hygeu 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


The big thing is not ourselves, but the 
yext generation. 
—Wilson Trufant Foster. 


This “success” business is all bunk— 
hooey—boloney. As I have come to know 
the so-called successful men of the coun- 
ty, I have found them like myself, just 
ihe plain, common variety of little ani- 
nals. 


—Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 


Society can never prosper but must 
be always bankrupt until every man does 
that which he was created to do. 
—Emerson. 


If we were not so easily self satisfied 
we would work harder and fare better, 
since most of our sins arise in trying to 
keep our self complacency comfortable. 


—Karl Reiland. 


To be happy is not the purpose of our 
being, but to deserve happiness. 


—Fichte. 


The man who is bent on doing his own 


.| will shall surely see the day when he 


fnds that he has done that which he 
never willed. 


—Sigrid Undset. 


It is truly written: Experience is the 
father of wisdom; memory is the mother. 


—Sidney Smith’s “Ching Chow.” 


Keep hold of a few plain truths and 


make everything square with them. 
—Eliot. 


Activity robbed of fun takes on the 
character of work. 
—Margaret T. Svendsen. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality? 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and Domestic makes of HEARING AIDS, in- 
cluding battery and no-battery types, and alse the 
newest BONE CONDUCTION SONOTONE. _ Thirty 
years of specialized service to the deafened. Without 
obligation, write or call on 


D. FARBER, Consultant 


ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS CO. 
59 E. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 


By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
(Fourth Edition) 

Order from the Volta Bureau 
Price, $1.00 


Review | November, 1933 
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TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


TetePpHone Amp.iriers enable most per- 
sons with impaired hearing to use their tele- 
phones as satisfactorily as people with normal 
hearing. By turning a small dial, the user can 
control the volume of sound in the telephone 
receiver to the degree suitable to his per- 
sonal requirements. For a trial demonstration, 
consult the Business Office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. You incur no obligation. 


Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.’—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 


BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 


Reduced price, $2.30 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


The Volta Reviey| Nov 


It can be proclaimed in Gath andj 
the streets of Ascalon that in the teachj 
profession popularity cannot take { 
place of efficiency. 

—Lewis H. Chrisman, 


Young man, go out into the orcha 
and reflect on the windfalls—they star 
out well but they didn’t hold on. 

—Uncle Philander, 


What would be so unendurable as 
school in which all teachers taught alilg 
or in which all had the same traits 
personality! 


—Anson W. Belding, C 


The man who spends every dollar | 
earns aims at nothing and_ succeeds j 
hitting it. 

—Banking Brevities. Ap} 


Any fool can waste but it takes som 
thing of a man to save; and the more} 
saves the more of a man it makes him. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


sive 


When you have an idea look at if 
patiently until you see something in 
that no one else has seen. Then put i 
down in your own way and I'll print it 
—Thomas L. Masson. A 


What I love belongs to me. Not th 
chairs and tables in my house, but thé 
masterpieces of the world. It is only# 
question of loving them enough. 


—Elizabeth Bibesco. 


Well, the sun still shines and the sf 
is still blue. But between it and thy 
American people stretches a_ veil df 
printed paper. (Sunday newspapers.) Ct} 
rious! The fathers of this nation real = 
nothing but the Bible. That, too, it ma 
be said, was a veil: but a veil woven @ 
apocalyptic visions, of lightning att 
storm, of Leviathan and the wrath af 
Jehovah. What is the stuff of the modem 
veil? Surely the contrast is cal Dr 
culated to evoke curious reflections. 


—G. Lowes Dickinson 
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ding. 
Central Institute for the Deaf 
lias NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
vities, # Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 


al sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 
Is: ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
k at supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


1SSON, A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearirg 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


Not 
ee LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
only | Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
hesco 
: CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
the sky Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
and " Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
veil 
rs.) Gt TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
on Tet Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Training Classes or hold 
it "| certificates of attendance in Summer Training Classes of C. I. D. 
oven 
Ig . All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 
rath 
mode Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr.M. A. GotpsTEIn, Director - Miss JuLia M. Connery, Principal 
inson 818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and 
iD 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Prive per copy $2.50, including postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


BY FRED DELAND 


The Story of Lip Read 


Revised and completed by 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUB 


An authoritative and entertaining 
history of this art. 


PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 


Those in the Dark Silencel: 
The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 
By Corinne RocHELeau AND Mack | 


Price, $2.00 plus postage 


HEARING AND THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By 
Waldman, Wade and Aretz 
PRICE, $2.10 POSTPAID 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for 
insertion, or $2.00 for’ three insertions. For each 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with ordeal 
Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 15%) 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED: Position as Supervising Teacher @ 
Training Teacher, or will take senior class or upp 
grade work. References. E. R., Volta Bureau. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes__$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations_$1.00 
Attractively SS from the 
uthor 


EXPERIENCED teacher, holding Association stant 
ard Certificate, wants position for 1933-34, Addreil 
F. M., Volta Bureau. 


ORAL TEACHER, B. A., wants position. 
manent or substitute work. Upper grades ofr @ 
lege preparatory. Long experience in public s¢ 

Two years’ experience with the deaf. ad! 
C. P., Volta Bureau. 
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